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The Journal. 


——eeeoeee 
Man, know thyself. All wisdom centers there ; 


To none man seems ixnoble, but to man.— Young. 





R. B. CONNOLLY, 








A capiTaL specimen of the vital tem- 
perament. Observe how deep and full 
the chest is, and how large all the organs 
are which generate vitality! There is no 
indication of consumption here. The re- 
cuperative forces are immense. Neither 
condiments to tempt appetite, nor stim- 
ulants to aid digestion, are required 
in his case. He can eat his rations 
with a relish, and digest and assimilate 
what he eats. His stomach is capa- 
cious, and does its work to perfection. 
His heart is large, and the circulation 
throughout the system is equal and 
healthful. The lungs are large and the 
breathing perfect. In short, we do not | well, orif he were forced to more vigorous | chances for long life would be increased 
know of a better vital temperament. | bodily exertion, so that his superabund- | and moresecure. Why, reader, accidents 
Did he not love his physical ease too | ant vitality could be slightly reduced, his | excepted, such a temperament and bod- 
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PORTRAIT OF RICHARD B. CONNOLLY, 
From an Impeiial Photograph by Bogardus, 
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ily make-up ought to live hard on to a 
hundred years. Should he come short of 
this, it will be his fault, and in consequence 
of living too high and taking too little 
bodily exercise. Apoplexy is the dis- 
ease to which he is most liable. Let him 
be warned in time. 

Phrenologically, he should be known 
for his powers of observation, quickness 
of. perception, and comprehensiveness. 
To his analytical mind the slightest cir- 
cumstance reveals much which to com- 
mon minds would be hidden. He is 
clearly his mother’s son, inheriting her 
devotional tendencies and prophetic fore- 
cast. ‘Veneration, Spirituality, and Be- 
nevolence are very large, evidently in- 
herited from a most devotedly religious 
mother. 

He should be a good judge of charac- 
ter; by heeding his first impressions he 
will not go far wrong in judging a stran- 
ger, but he is inclined to throw the man- 
tle of charity around the apparent short- 
comings of others, and treat them more 
leniently than his first judgment would 
prompt. 

He doubtless has had religious train- 
ing of a rather liberal nature, including 
mankind in his sympathies, good wishes, 
and prayers. He is far from inclined to 
treat sacred subjects with indifference, 
and he has a respectful regard for the 
feelings of others on religious matters, 
however absurd their opinions may ap- 
pear to him, 

He should be known for much versa- 
tility of talent; though trained perhaps 
in a particular calling, he nevertheless 
knows something of almost everything. 
He is not disposed to dwell unnecessarily 
long upon any one subject. The moment 
a thing is finished he drops it and takes 
up something else. He would be quick 
and accurate as an accountant, if accus- 
tomed to figures, and make a good ap- 
praiser. He has large Order, and is meth- 
odical. When young he was diffident, 
averse to personal criticism and publicity, 
usually conducting himself so as to secure 
the approval of those whose opinions he 
valued, and knowingly did nothing which 
tended to depreciate him in the esteem 
of his friends. Experience and contact 
with the world have since given him as- 





surance and independence. He is not | 
wanting in decision, but rather inclined | 


to hold steadily to his convictions. Were 


he a civil magistrate he would not con- 
demn and punish without mercy ; indeed, 
mercy would be one of the first consid- 
erations, the culprit getting the benefit 
of any extenuating circumstance. He 
would punish if necessary, but not in 
malice or revenge. He would be hu- 
manitarian, sympathizing with those who 
need sympathy, and willing to aid good 
enterprises. He is frank and open, hav- 
ing comparatively few secrets and little 
of the fox in his composition. He is not 
inclined to engage in controversy ; would 
fight, if he must, in the defense of a prin- 
ciple or for his rights, and not for fun or 
for pay. He would acquire property suf- 
ficient to supply his wants and be con- 
tent with that; he is not a money-getter 
for the love of it. He would take no 
especial pride in being counted a million- 
aire, but more pleasure in distributing 
his means liberally. 

He is not an imitator, but would block 
out an original course for himself and 
pursue it. He could, however, readily 
conform to circumstances and adapt him- 
self to whatever condition he might be 
placed in; he may go abroad and mix 
with strangers and yet retain his own 
identity ; he is not likely to be swallow- 
ed up by others. 

Socially, he has much love for all that 
belongs to the social circle ; he would be 
an exceedingly unhappy man if compel- 
led to live alone, apart from the loved 
ones of home. However absorbed he 
may become in matters requiring intel- 
lect, courage, energy, ambition, it is in 
the social realm that he feels happiest 
and most contented. 

His Conscientiousness renders him in- 
clined to do justly and to expect fair 
dealing from others. When he has com- 
mitted an impropriety, and is made aware 
of it, he is reasonably penitent, but not 
the one to “cry over spilled milk.” He 
looks forward rather than backward, but 
is not disposed to magnify prospects or 
hold out false hopes to others. On the 
whole, he has realized more in life than 
he anticipated or his friends predicted. 

He is mirthful and jovial; appreciates 
jokes; is pretty quick at repartee, and 
decidedly fond of fun. He has a very 
large brain, well supported by a stout, 
healthy, vigorous body, and altogether 
he would be counted a well-made man. 
But with his love of variety, his moder- 





ate self-esteem, and perhaps lack of econ- 
omy—in time especially—and moderate 
ambition, he has been less aspiring than 
many others; but he will be looked to 
for counsel, for advice, and for favors, 
rather than looked up to asa high dig- 
nitary or one especially proud of place. 
He is adapted, indeed, to a democratic 
rather than to an aristocratic community. 
He counts one man as good as another 
while he takes care to conduct himself as 
well, and he does not place himself above 
others. More dignity and self-apprecia- 
tion would perhaps have begotten for 
him more honor and appreciation from 
others. He is polite and affable, and will 
maintain himself creditably in any posi- 
tion he may aspire to, or in which he 
may be placed. He is of the O’Connell 
type and temperament, and would almost 
inevitably become a leading man, even 
among leaders. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

The Hon. Richard B. Connolly, Comptroller 
of the city of New York, is a native of the 
county of Cork, Ireland, a portion of that beau- 
tiful but unfortunate country which has given 
birth to some of the brightest intellects of 
the age. The Emmetts, Curran, O’Connell, 
Shearnes, Barry, the first American Commo- 
dore, and other Irish patriots, who bravely 
fought in our war for independence, were born 
in the county of Cork. His whole career, from 
boyhood up, has been very successful. He 
landed in New York some forty years ago, 
with only his talents to aid him in the busy 
conflict with the world. His early education 
was limited, but by earnest study and fidelity 
he accomplished much. His mercantile edu- 
cation began in the auction-house of John Hag- 
gerty & Son, where he filled an important sta- 
tion for some years. From that he entered 
the auction-house of Simeon Draper, Esq., as 
recorder, where he established for himself a 
high reputation as a trustworthy and accom- 
plished accountant. 

In 1845 Mr. Connolly was appointed to a re- 
sponsible position in the New York Custom 
House, where he was assigned the charge of 
the statistical bureau. This was a position of 
responsibility, his quarterly accounts amount- 
ing to the sum of nearly thirty millions of dol- 
lars, and during his six years’ charge there, it 
is said that the examining bureau at Washing- 
ton never had occasion to report a single error in 
his accounts. In 1846 he was designated by the 
Collector of the Port, Cornelius W. Lawrence, 
in connection with two other skillful gentlemen, 
to make up a schedule for the revision of the 
tariff of 1842, and was summoned to Washing- 
ton for that service, in aid of the Hon. Robert 
J. Walker, then Secretary of the Treasury. 
From thence he passed into the employment 
of the Bank of North America, in the city of 
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New York, as discount clerk, where he remain- 
ed until 1852. In that year he was elected 

County Clerk, and by a careful attention to the 

details of that office, by his genial demeanor in 
| his intercourse with the public, and especially 
| by his gentlemanly address, he made many 
warm and steadfast friends; indeed, so popular 
did he become, that he was re-elected to the 
same position in 1855. 

In 1859 he was elected to the Legislature of 
New York by a large majority, and took his 
seat in that body January, 1860. In 1861 he was 
re-elected, and by his untiring energy and in- 
dustry in the interests of his constituents gain- 
ed himself a front rank in the Senate. His ef- 
forts in the cause of the Union, while in that 
body, commanded the admiration of even his 
political opponents. When the storm of seces- 
sion and disunion suddenly swept over the 
country, he took high ground in support of the 
Government and in defense of the union of the 
States ; and while addressing the Senate on the 
subject, uttered the following sentiments : 

“ An emergency so vast, a ruin so terrible as 
that now pending over the land of my adop- 
tion and most grateful love, demands at the 
hands of every patriotic man, whether Repub- 
can or Democrat, the sacrifice of his personal 
asperities, prejudices, or mere theoretical opin- 
ions of a partisan nature, in order to save, re- 
construct, and perpetuate that Union to which 
we are all indebted for the unexampled pros- 
perity of this country in all its material rela- 
tions, and the public recognition of our glori- 
ous though infant flag among the proudest 
nationalities of the earth * * * * Four 
times have I been honored by the Democracy 
of the city and county of New York by being 
elected to responsible and honorable positions, 
and therefore four times at least have I sworn 
to support the constitution of the United States 
and the old flag. Sir, I shall support it now, 
and by the blessings of God I hope that flag 
will yet wave, not only over the sixteen North- 
ern States, but the Middle States and all the 
seceding States, and that all may receive from 
it equal protection. Why, sir, when we look 
back to the history of this country, in the early 
days of the republic, there was no party then. 
Let there be no party now.” 

His speech and efforts in behalf of the re- 
peal of the church property law of 1855, which 
denied to the Catholics the right to manage the 
property which belonged to them the same as 
other denominations, secured for him the thanks 
and congratulations of many of the most emi- 
nent dignitaries of that church, among them 
was the late Archbishop Hughes. 

In 1866 Mr. Connolly was elected Comptrol- 
ler of the city and county of New York, the 
most responsible position in the gift of the peo- 
ple of the Empire City, and entered upon the 
duties of his office January 7th, 1867, his term 
being for four years. In his official capacity 
Mr. Connolly has the direct control of many 
millions of dollars, which the law has commit- 
ted to his care as the head of the Department 
of Finance. The responsibility of this office 
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is very great, but Mr. Connolly’s administra- 
tion, if judged by the past, promises to be one 
of success. Doubtless his clear head and sound 
judgment will materially conduce to this result. 

In appearance, Mr. Connolly is of middle 
height, plump habit, well formed, and graceful. 
His head is large and well rounded ; his eyes 
large and blue; his hair light, and worn short ; 
and his face full and somewhat florid in com- 
plexion. His forehead is broad and high ; his 
countenance marked by an abundant store of 
good-humor and friendliness, while his shoul- 
ders are broad and strong, indicative of unusual 
physical power. His voice is low and mellow, 
but sometimes ringing out in clearest laughter. 
In society, he is the prince of “jolly good fel- 
lows ;” while in business he is earnest and 
thoughtful. He acts promptly and decisively, 
speaking little. For his success he trusts in 
Providence, but he backs up that trust by real 
work, for he is an earnest believer that God 
helps those only who help themselves. In sea- 
sons of political disaster he is the same as in 
success, and his confidence in the future in- 
spires all the rest with hope, for to him every 
cloud has a silver lining. His charity is pro- 
verbial, for he never forgets the poor and needy. 
But in all the different stages of his intercourse 
with the people, it matters not whether in the 
auction-house, the counting-room, the bank, in 
the office of the County Clerk, or in the Senate 
chamber, voting supplies of men and money 
to defend the honor of his adopted flag and of 
an unbroken Union, or pleading in eloquent 
terms in behalf of justice to the faith of his 
forefathers, he is still the same unassuming gen- 
tleman and inflexible patriot. 


—————— +e oe 


PHRENOLOGIOCAL THEORY OF MAN’S 
ORGANIZATION. 


[CONCLUDED.] 


CONSCIENTIOUSNESS AND ITS FUNCTIONS. 

WE have referred to the sufferings of the 
monomaniac through the delusive instructions 
handed from the temple of science, which 
caused them to be treated so inhumanly by 
both the professional and non-professional ; 
but all the physical suffering of all the mono- 
maniacs would weigh but light as a feather 
when compared with the moral evils resulting 
from the confused and erroneous instructions 
given in relation to the organization of man’s 
moral nature. We have not time to trace out 
more fully those evils and their causes, as it 
would run this article out to an inexcusable 
length. Perhaps we may at some more suit- 
able time dwell upon them. At present we 
shall only touch upon Conscientiousness, as 
from the vague instructions given, innumerable 
and terrible evils have resulted ; almost every 
imagination of man’s heart, however wicked, 
has been conscientiously performed. 

At the very threshold of our subject we meet 
with ample evidence of the confusion of 
thought among metaphysical expositors. We 
have Conscientiousness called “ the great judge 
and arbiter of our conduct”—“ the inhabitant 
of the breast”—“ the knowledge or faculty by 
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which we judge of the goodness or wickedness 
of ourselves”—“ reason” —“ principle” —“ inter- 
ual or self-knowledge, or judgment of right or 
wrong”—* the moral sense” —“ the voice of God 
within the soul”—“ the inward monitor’—“a 
creature of education,” etc. 

Thousands of pages have been written upon 
the subject of Conscientiousness, yet the 
Saviour condensed more information in two 
lines than can be found in them all: “ Blessed 
are they that hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness, for they shall be filled.” Phrenologically, 
Conscientiousness is in our moral nature what 
Alimentiveness is in our physical system—both 
are blind desires which impel to action. In 
the one case we are impelled to ask the ques- 
tion in reference to any given action, “Is it 
right?” but like the hungering and thirsting 
of the animal system, it is perfectly blind, and 
requires for its guidance the intellect. The 
spirit of man, and not a personified attribute 
of the spirit, must, through its intellectual fac- 
ulties, decide from the data before it whether 
any given act is right or wrong. To illustrate, 
let us take the case of David: when he saw 
Bathsheba, his Amativeness called for gratifica- 
tion; that was its peculiar function, and so far 
as right or wrong was concerned, it had noth- 
ing to do whatever. His faculty of Conscien- 
tiousness prompted the question, Is it right or is 
it wrong? and there its functions terminated, 
and he had to settle that question by his intel- 
lectual faculties, which said to him, “ The law 
is, thou shalt not commit adultery,” and that 
question was then settled. Then the issue 
was made whether he should obey the law, or 
gratify himself regardless of the law, and his 
spirit, through its volitional attribute, having 
made the decision to gratify himself regardless 
of the law, he then set to work to accomplish 
his designs. Uriah was in the way; Destruc- 
tiveness said “destroy,” and by his intellectual 
faculties he planned to have Uriah slain in 
battle, to avoid the appearance of a more 
direct murder, and having accomplished his 
designs, the responsibility rested on him, and 
he stood a sinner before God. 

Conscientiousness being guided by the intel- 
lect, the question next comes up, how is the 
intellect to be guided, without an infallible 
standard of right or wrong? The intellectual 
faculties would be liable to make erroneous 
conclusions. That infallible guide we can no- 
where find, except in the infallible Word of 
God. That some standard of right is needed 
is virtually conceded by all expositors, for they 
endeavor to locate a standard somewhere, thus 
actually acknowledging that such a standard 
is needed. Some contend that wé have an 
“inward monitor,” which tells us with accu- 
racy what is right or wrong; others, that “the 
greatest good to all” must be our standard; 
others, that the “nature and fitness of things” 
must be our guide; others, thatthe revealed 
will of God must be our infallible guide, etc., 
etc. Neither is the position occupied by some 
phrenologists correct. A distingnished writer 
maintains that if all the faculties are “ equally 
developed and unperverted, the individual will 
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take correct views of right and do accord- 
ingly ;” but whether that individual has all his 
faculties “ equally developed and unperverted,” 
and has arrived at a correet conclusion, can 


never be known with certainty. Let it be 
granted, for instance, that an individual has 
made a decision in regard to any given act, 
how are we to know with infallible certainty 
that all his faculties are “equally developed 
and unperverted?” What proof can be given 
that his decision is infallible? Before we ad- 
mit it, we must have proof on that point. What 
man has ever been found who could be said to 
have all his faculties equally developed and un- 
perverted,and could therefore say, “ Ho, all men, 
listen to me, for my faculties are all equally 
developed and unperverted, and my decisions 
therefore are infallible.’ The same writer 
maintains that right or wrong are consti- 
tutional, being based in the very nature and 
fitness of things, without reference to either 
command or prohibition of God, or the want 
of the one or the other. The nature and fit- 
ness of things being a remarkably uncertain 
guide, he endeavors to patch it up and make it 
straighter by affirming this proposition: “ Why 
is right right? wherefore wrong wrong?” I 
answer, they are rendered so by their conse- 
quences, by their effects on the happiness and-¢ 
on the misery of ourselves and others. * * * 
Whatever is promotive of happiness is right, 
as well as that the opposite is true as to wrong. 
He says, further, “Benevolence was created 
both to pour the oil of consolation into the 
wounded heart, to avoid occasions of pain, and 
to beautify and bless mankind, and also to pour 
still greater blessings into the soul of the giver, 
for it is even more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive.” Old Cato found his friend Hortensius 
with a sadly wounded heart, that needed much 
the oil of consolation; he wanted Cato’s wife, 
who was a remarkably fine-looking woman, 
and would make a first-rate cross to improve 
the Hortensian stock. Cato, with a large and 
magnanimous heart, brimful of benevolence, 
determined to gratify his own Adhesiveness 
and Benevolence by pouring the oil of conso- 
lation into the wounded heart of Hortensius, 
and made himself quite happy by loaning his 
wife to him for some years. Cato rendered 
himself happy by gratifying his friend by the 
loan of his wife, and Mrs. Cato rendered her- 
self happy by being an obedient wife, and hav- 
ing received the necessary directions, packed 
up her trunks and bandboxes and went home 
to live with Hortensius, and rendered him de- 
cidedly happy by living with him as his wife. 
So then all parties were made happy by this 
transfer; and as the promotion of happiness 
is the test of right or wrong, it certainly was 
a very worthy act in Cato to loan his wife, 
and the whole transaction, tested by “the na- 
ture and fitness of things,” and that squared 
by the rule of “promoting happiness,” was 
just exactly right, and before the transaction 
can be condemned, the standard “'Thou shalt 
not commit adultery,” must be applied. The 
standard above enunciated—“ the nature and 
fitness of things”—and that improved by the 








addition of the rule of promoting happiness, 
may be set down as @ standard, but pot an in- 
fallible standard. Again, it was in “ the nature 
and fitness of things” exceedingly appropriate 
that when a man saw such a treasure of God 
likely to fall over, he should put forth his hand 
to save it, and yet for so doing Uzzah was 
struck dead by the Lord, for when he went by 
the standard, “ the nature and fitness of things,” 
he transgressed a positive law of God, which 
prohibited him from touching the ark. Fur- 
thermore, according to what we have already 
quoted, “ the nature and fitness of things,” im- 
proved by the rule of promoting happiness, it 
would be wrong for a Jew to kill an idolater. 
Saul was commanded by the Lord to smite the 
Amalekites, and to spare not one; but he 
spared Agag, and for thus sinning the king- 
dom was taken away from him, and Agag was 
finally hewed in pieces by Samuel. According 
to “the nature and fitness of things,” it was 
improper for Samuel to hew Agag in pieces, 
yet no one who does not, like Theodore Parker, 
feel privileged to correct the mistakes of the 
Bible, would pretend to say that Samuel sinned 
in killing Agag, and that Saul did right to 
spare him. 

It is evident, then, that this standard, “the 
nature and fitness of things,” is anything but 
an infallible rule. It may do very well, and, in 
fact, is the only guide in the absence of Reve- 
lation, so that we are placed under the rule 
that should belong to the heathens. They can 
not have an infallible rule, for no man judging 
of “the nature and fitness of things” can give 
any proof that his faculties were all equally 
developed and unperverted, and his decisions 
therefore infallible. Cicero decided that if a 
man with a vessel loaded with provisions, going 
into a port where famine prices prevailed, 
should pass a fleet with provisions and get 
into port one day in advance of the fleet, he 
should apprise the citizens that the fleet was 
coming, and that if they would only wait one 
day longer it would not be necessary to pay 
such enormous prices. But suppose that forty 
millions of his countrymen, whose Acquisitive- 
ness was larger and Benevolence smaller, had 
claimed that they were under no obligation 
whatever to reveal the fact of the speedy arri- 
val of the fleet, and could honestly take what- 
ever price they could get, what proof could 
Cicero have given that his decision was any 
more correct than theirown? When we apply 
the divine rule, that we should love our neigh- 
bors as ourselves, and do unto others as we 
would they should do unto us, we perceive at 
once that Cicero’s decision was correct; but 
unless we have an infallible guide, suc ques- 
tions must remain in our own day as they were 
in days of old, uncertain, and open for discus- 
sion; the decision might be correct, or it might 
not. 

That same Ciccro who made such a right- 
eous decision in regard to the conduct of the 
man going into port with provisions, also de- 
cided, from “ the nature and fitness of things,” 
that it was right to worship the gods, and if 
that is to be our only guide, Cicero’s decision 





was just as correct in the one case asin the 
other. 

Furthermore, according to the writer above 
referred to, some infallible standard is needed, 
for he shows most clearly the working of the 
intellect in combination with other faculties, 
and according to that exposition we are so 
liable to have our intellectual faculties biased 
in their estimates of right or wrong by other 
faculties, that we should require the most in- 
dubitable proofs of infallibility before we sub- 
mit implicitly to the decisions of any mortal. 
As his exposition will serve to explain most 
admirably many curious traits of character 
which are perfectly inexplicable by any of the 
metaphysical expositions, we shall copy a por- 
tion of it: “ Men’s opinions and practices as to 
right, duty, etc., will accord with their phreno- 
logical developments; that different phreno- 
logical developments cause men to think and 
feel differently on those subjects. To illustrate: 
Suppose Conscientiousness be alike in two per- 
sons, A. and B., and full in both, or five in a scale 
from one to seven. A. has large Benevolence 
and small Acquisitiveness and Veneration, 
while B. has small Benevolence and large Ac- 
quisitiveness and Veneration. As A. combines 
Conscientiousness with his large Benevolence, 
and makes him feel that he is in duty bound to 
do all the good he can, and that it is wrong to 
take a large price from a poor man because he 
can get it, while his small Acquisitiveness in- 
duces him to give more for an article than it is 
really worth, yet as his Veneration is small, 
his Conscientiousness does not require him to 
go to church. But the large Acquisitiveness 
and small Benevolence of B. warp his lesser 
organ of Conscientiousness, and allow him to 
extort from the poor man more money for a 
thing than it is really worth. His large Acquis- 
itiveness throws dust in the eye of his smaller 
Conscientiousness, and hushes up its feebler re- 
monstrances, while he grinds the face of the 
poor, takes advantage of their distress, and ex- 
torts money from them because they are in his 
power, though he is wringing out their very 
heart’s blood. Still, this same Conscientious- 
ness, though it allows Acquisitiveness to cheat 
and extort, also combines with Veneration and 
compels him to go to meeting next Sunday, to 
read his Bible, say his prayers, and go to the 
communion table; “to sand the sugar, water the 
gin, and then come in to prayers.” The Con- 
scientiousness of A. would torment him for ex- 
torting the money extorted by B., just as much 
as that of B. would torment him for not pray- 
ing and going to church; while the Conscien- 
tiousness of B. would acquit him for extorting 
money from the poor man, or taking advan- 
tage of him in a bargain, as much as that of A. 
acquits him for not praying and attending 
church. The opinions of these two men as to 
what is right or wrong are directly opposite, 
each condemning what the other approves, and 
each approving what the other condemns, and 
both reading each other out of heaven—the 
one for the other’s extortion, the other for the 
other’s impiety. Now Phrenology condemns 
them both, and yet approves both. It saith 
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unto A., Thou art right in thy humanity (pro- 
vided thou dost not injure thyself and those 
dependent on thee by giving too much), but 
wrong in thy impiety; give to the poor, but 
worship thy God. Phrenology then turns to 
B. and saith, Thy devotion is right, but thy 
extortion is wrong. Reduce thy Acquisitive- 
ness, increase thy Benevolence, for it is wrong 
for thee thus to oppress and distress these poor 
sufferers. * *. * A fashionable lady (and 
all fashionable women are ladies, of course, 
however ill-bred, for fashion hideth a multitude 
of sins), with more vanity than sense, but hav- 
ing large Veneration, full Conscientiousness, 
large Ideality, very large Approbativeness, a 
silly mother and a soft-soap preacher, feels it to 
be her imperious duty to go to church always, 
provided that she can go dressed in the very 
top of fashion, show a wasp-like waist, or a 
small bale of extra hair; but if she can not go 
thus fashionably, foolishly, and wickedly at- 
tired, she does not feel it her duty to go at all, 
because her dress is not decent; for it would 
be very wrong indeed for her to go to church 
without being decently (fashionably) dressed, 
lest her dress should attract attention; though 
if her extreme fashions should attract the gaze 
of all present, that would be all right (how very 
tender some people’s consciences are, though, 
about certain matters!); but the Conscientious- 
ness of another lady, who has large intellectual 
and moral organs, feels it to be her duty not to 
dress, and frowns upon our scrupulous fashion- 
ables.” 

Such traits of character have never been sat- 
isfactorily explained by any old metaphysician ; 
the general supposition has been that B. was a 
most consummate hypocrite, and made religion 
a cloak to hide his deeds. 

A vast number of curious cases, constantly 
occurring, are perfectly clear by the light of 
phrenological revelations; but just change the 
light, and metaphysicians say they are “ anom- 
alous,” “freaks of nature,” “ perfectly inexpli- 
cable.” Though the working of Conscientious- 
ness with the various faculties is readily ex- 
plainable by Phrenology, yet when we search 
for an infallible guide for Conscientiousness, 
Phrenology fails just as completely as old-school 
metaphysics in giving us such a guide. The 
“inward monitor” of the latter is not a worse 
guide than the estimate of “ the nature and fit- 
ness of things,” by the intellectual faculties of 
the former. 

There is a vast advantage, however, in the 
phrenological system, absolutely immeasurable 
when the salvation of man is taken into con- 
sideration. Such a man as B., traveling by the 
light of metaphysical expositions, would never 
under any circumstances be able to see his way 
clearly, and would continue in his cvil courses, 
while if traveling by the light of Phrenology, 
he would be apprised that his Acquisitiveness 
might really blind his estimate of right and 
wrong, and when trading would more closely 
scrutinize his own conduct, and probably be- 
come a very different sort of man. We have 
shown that neither metaphysics nor Phrenology 
can give us an infallible guide for Conscien- 





tiousness, and as we can find infallibility in 
the Word of Géd, we must necessarily rely 
upon that for infallibility. In the absence of 
Revelation, the rule —“ the nature and fitness 
of things’—would serve to guide men, and 
would suit admirably for the heathen nations ; 
but since we need a better rule than that for 
the heathens, we should turn to the infallible 
Word of God and go by the light of its revela- 
tions. 

Why is it, then, if we have an infallible 
standard in Revelation, do we have such a 
great diversity of opinion as to what is right or 
wrong? Simply because under the rules laid 
down by the metaphysicians, so vague are they, 
that men go by their feelings, “inward moni- 
tor,” “the moral sense,” and all having “a sin 
that doth easily beset,” their Conscientiousness 
is easily satisfied when some strong propensity 
puts in its plea for gratification, while they are 
making up their estimate of right, and that 
“inward monitor” and “inhabitant of the 
breast” thus hoodwinked, they obey even unto 
death. In the wide margin given, the “inward 
monitor” men readily, without any serious com- 
punctions of Conscientiousness, receive, reject, 
twist, turn, change, and pervert that infallible 
standard in any manner to suit their wishes, 
and they will continue to do so as long as they 
have no better light than that given by the 
metaphysicians. 

But when we view a man by the light of 
phrenological revelations, and learn how easy 
it is for Conscientiousness to be hoodwinked 
by the other faculties, and made to assent too 
readily to the estimates of right by the intel- 
lectual faculties, we have as a corollary from 
this, that we must be exceedingly careful in 
our study of the Divine Law, and in examin- 
ing the propriety of our conduct by its precepts 
we must ever be on the alert lest we allow our- 
selves to be deceived by some other faculty 
putting in a plea that will satisfy us, and yet 
be far from meeting the requirements of the 
law. r 

As to undertaking to alter, amend, or re- 
ject any portion of that revelation which our 
Creator has so kindly bestowed on us, it would 
be inexcusable to harbor the thought for a mo- 
ment. What would be the use of the Lord’s 
giving us an infallible standard, if every man 
could reject, alter, amend, or pervert according 
to his own views of propriety ? Whenever we 
reject or alter the exact declaration of Revela- 
tion, we in reality act as if we were superior in 
wisdom to the Creator, and for such presump- 
tuous conduct there can be no excuse. 

We should receive that guide which our 
kind heavenly Father has bestowed on us with 
all the ardent simplicity of a little child, “ noth- 
ing doubting,” and then in endeavoring to shape 
our course by it, we should remémber when 
making our estimates of right and wrong, that 
our Conscientiousness is liable to be misled by 
many of our faculties, and we should ever be 
on the watch lest at any time we suffer our 
judgment to be improperly biased. And in 
coming to a decision on any given point, those 
who have the light of phrenological revelation 





to guide them are infinitely more likely to be 
correct than those who estimate man’s organi- 
zation by “the lanterns dimly burning” of the 
metaphysicians; and in testing their conduct 
by the infallible standard the Creator has given 
us, each man can know exactly what faculties 
preponderate, and of course would know where 
he is most likely to err. For instance, A., know- 
ing that his Acquisitiveness was too large, 
would guard with double care all his pecuni- 
ary transactions. B., knowing that the love of 
approbation was his weak point, would be ex- 
ceedingly careful lest he should prefer the 
praises of men to the praises of God. C., 
knowing that his Combativeness was too large, 
would of course be able to guard himself with 
more care, and so on through the infinite com- 
binations of faculties. 

Hence, since the light of Phrenology will 
scatter the mystification now surrounding the 
subject of Conscientiousness, and also enable 
man to view himself as he is, to read God’s 
Word with more pleasure and profit than he 
could through metaphysical fogs, and will re- 
move many obstacles from his pathway to 
heaven, it well behooves all who love their 
souls to accept phrenological revelations, and 
to betake themselves to the study of the Word 
of God, with all the advantages which a more 
accurate knowledge of man’s organization can 
give, and apply the rules laid down in that 
blessed book, without any alteration, rejection, 
or amendment whatever. 

And now, friendly reader, if any of the mys- 
tification surrounding the subject of body, 
soul, and spirit has been removed, our object 
has been attained, and we conclude this depart- 
ment of our subject with the prayer of Paul 
flowing warm from our heart, “And the very 
God of peace sanctify you wholly; and I pray 
God your whole spirit, and soul, and body be 
preserved blameless unto the coming of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.’ 


———— <> oe 


Activities oF NaTuRE.—The human soul, 
like the material universe around us, is instinct 
with activities; and those activities are all 
obedient to an innate law impressed upon them 
by the Creator. Our own consciousness attests 
that in our own souls there is a spontaneity of 
action—action uncaused by any precedent 
volition of ours. There are laws necessitating 
and determining the association of ideas which 
we never formed and can never annul. There 
are out-darting impulses which aim and strike 
so quickly that we see them only by retrospec- 
tion. There are rending and upheaving pas- 
sions which ever and anon explode from 
some volcanic stratum in our own nature, 
deeper down than we had ever known before ; 
and sometimes torrents of feeling and emotion 
as resistless and as fathomless as ocean tides. 
More or less, in all sane men, these activities 
are directly or indirectly under the control of 
the will; in the insane we see their eentrifugal 
force and madness when they have revolted 
from the will and cast off its dominion. 

Horace Mann. 
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| “Signs of Character.” 


Of the soul, the bedy form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.—Spenser. 


STUDIES IN PHYSIOGNOMY—No. 2. 
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“ The heart has no passion within it 

That is not engraved on the head.""—Literary Gazette. 

ACKNOWLEDGE once that an emotion gives 
variety and tone in a great or small degree to 
the expression of the face, and, reader, you as- 
sent to the fundamental principle of the science 
of Physiognomy. As in nature we find that 
the continued dropping of water wears the 
flinty rock, and as this is but one illustration 
of the law of Force “ which rules the world,” 
so those powerful emotions which with electric 
power and rapidity sway the mind, find expres- 
sion in the sympathetic nervous structure of 
the face ; and those which are oft repeated from 
an increasing habitude of the mind so impress 
their lineal characteristics in the plastic tissue 
of the countenance, that the man may be read 
by others. There are indications which show 
the man of laborious pursuits. The black- 
smith’s arm, and the sailor’s hand, the seam- 
stress’ fingers indubitably denote their voca- 
tions. This topic, which we would at present 
merely allude to, is capable of elaboration to 
the extent of showing that the multitudinous 
employments and callings of mankind, from 
the clergyman down to the common laborer 
with the shovel and hod, have each special 
physiognomical peculiarities. 

Among those people who infest society, and 
are especially grievous to the sensitive and 
“nervous,” none are more conspicuous than 
the petulant murmurer and the impudent 
sauce-box. The former invents occasions, if 
he do not meet with them, for expressing dis- 
content and bitter complaints. He takes keen 
delight in grumbling over good fortune as well 
as ill, depreciating the former and exaggerat- 
ing the latter. Ifa friend sends him a present 
of fruit, he returns by the bearer the peevish 
answer, “ Were you afraid your vines and trees 
would suffer did you send me an invitation to 
come and pick for myself?” He quarrels with 
heaven, not because it rains, but because the 
rain comes too early or too late. If he finds a 
purse on the road he exclaims, “ Only coppers. 
Ah! it is not my luck to find greenbacks.” 
When, on an emergency, his friends assist him, 
proffering ample means and endeavoring to 
encourage him with pleasant words, saying, 
“Cheer up! we'll see you safely through this 
difficulty,” he will very likely reply, “ How can 
I be cheerful, when all this money must be re- 
paid; and that ever after I must owe you a 
debt of gratitude ?” and as for uttering a word 
of thanks for their accommodation, he does not 
think of it. Such a man is an enigma in soci- 
ety. No one knows how to take him, and that 
uncertainty renders his room more desirable 
than his company. He can not be of service 
in any community, for he acts the drag on the 
wheels of all progress. Every innovation, how- 








THE MURMURER. 





ever profitable, meets with a sniveling repulse 
from him. “Can you not let well enough 
alone ?” he will say when any measure of so- 
cial improvement is proposed. Whereas but 
a few minutes before he had been inveighing 
against the badness of the times and complain- 
ing that no one besides himself was anxious 
fora reform. Persons of this character should 
be left to themselves and their own counsels. 
Forced solitude will prove their best tutor. 
The saucy and impudent are altogether dif- 
ferent in kind and quality. Society finds in 
such persons food for amusement as well for 
anger. Sauciness assumes a great variety of 
forms in different characters, 
but we have endeavored to 
illustrate it in such a manner 
that it may at once be recog- 
nized. The lines of the fea- 
tures in our example are 
more incidental to the class 
of face than generally ex- 
pressive of the disposition. 
The following are among the 
usual accompaniments of this 
disposition: black or dark 
eyes which seem to sparkle 
with the sharpness of the 
owner; a nose inclined to 
turn up, or of the snub order, 
appearing as though it had 
taken the upward direction 
by choice and was indebted 
to this mental quality of sau- 
ciness for its expressive for- 
mation ; all the features seem 
to be inclined to elevation; 
the lips curl upward, and the 
mouth opening wide makes 
a chattering exhibition of 
teeth. The verbal expression 
of the whole is—* Who cares 
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garded by them as an ornament of the mind, and 
may be resolved into nothing more or less than 
the natural aptness of a bad temper in its most 
aggressive form. When this quality is marked 
in the composition of a person, it not only qual- 
ifies the whole of it, but would seem to be the 
principal ingredient ; it lies upon the surface 
of all that is superficial, is the very essence of 
all that is non-essential, and is the only article 
which flavors the natural insipidity ; it is the 
counterfeit of wit, the substitute for sense; 


and, while it assumes these sterling qualities, . 


it is only in possession of those brazen ones 
which pass for them all. 

“ We have too frequently to deplore the full- 
grown consequences of the early unchecked 
tendencies of those young shoots which have 
been allowed to take their natural course, and 
instead of being trained up like wild and dis- 
orderly plants, have, on the contrary, been 
nursed and nourished more and more in the 
direction of their tendencies and habits by 
those whose duty it was to watch over and 
weed them out. It must have been painfully 
observed that pert young children have even 
been commended for saying many a smart 
thing under the domestic roof that would have 
made them smart in other connections, but 
which has only enabled their fond parents to 
supply their friends with so many specimens 
of their eloquent fooleries ; and that, too, in the 
hearing of these little ready-reckoners who are 
sure to commit them to memory, if not to pa- 
per, till they get such a collection of Rolands 
and Olivers, as to add to their natural stock of 
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THE SAUCEBOX. 





for you?” A writer on Physi- 
ognomy says, “ This complete and finished ex- 
pression of an accomplished face and tongue 
which, from the reputation it has acquired for 
wit and smartness among a certain class, is re- 


impudence, and make them what is called ‘a 
match for anybody. * * * When such 
shall make their appearance in ordinary life, 
they appear with more than ordinary advan- 
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tages, are sent into the world with the finest 
recommendations ; and with as;many mistakes 
about their characters as were never made 
about those of a magpie or a monkey, they 
come boldly out in the hearing of such remarks 
as these, ‘fine spirited youth, this! ‘ fine 
sharp boy, that !’ (language that might flatter 
a pickpocket), and are considered to be those 
intrinsic geniuses which parents expect to get 
off without premiums, and such as are special- 
ly fitted for offices of trust; in fact, they are 
what is called ‘anybody’s money,’ and those 
who trust them will generally find them so; 
their employers are not long in discovering 
their real uses in collecting bad debts and de- 
livering saucy messages, all which they per- 
form with a fidelity that would do honor to 
the most righteous cause; while their activity 
in getting in and out of place makes them re- 
markable for seeing more of the world in one 
calendar month than the most steady and ex- 
perienced would in the whole of their lives. 
Whenever servants are endowed with this gift, 
it elevates them above the state of life in which 
Providence or (as they would have it) ignorance 
has placed them, and enables them, even in the 
kitchen, to exercise an arbitrary power over 
the household. This disposition is to be met 
with in all the perfection of imperfection in sta- 
ble-yards, ‘at’ coach-stands, markets, and in 
stores where young lady clerks preside over 
the counters.” 

The following is an illustration which may 
be here aptly introduced. A gentleman while 
making some morning purchases stepped into 
one of our city markets. He stopped before a 
flower-stand, and pointing to a plant said to the 
buxom dame in attendance, “ Ma’am, will you 
inform me what they call this pretty flower ?” 
“Nothing that you want,” said the woman, “or 
else you'd know the name of it.” With no re- 
ply he proceeded farther, and stopping before 
another stand of a like character asked of the 
attendant, “ Pray, is not this pretty flower a 
geranium?” “ Why, yes; what did you take 
it for—an oak tree?” Verily, thought he, I am 
fallen into a nest of brambles; but going far- 
ther, he stopped before a third stall, the super- 
intendent of which we may suppose to have 
been the pert subject of our illustration, who 
with jaunty cap and ribbons stood ready to dis- 
pose of her goods and smart speeches. He 
politely inquired the way out of the market, 
and was quickly answered, “ Why, the same 
way you came into it, I guess.” The gentle- 
man turned on his heel, and as he walked away 
an approving chorus of laughter from the sur- 
rounding market people, who admired the 
girl’s spirit, greeted his ears. 

As trade in small wares is conducted, it 
would appear, from the number of audacious 
and saucy clerks, that a heavy premium was 
offered for a good stock of sauciness in a can- 
didate for a clerkship. 

This unpleasant dispositional effect is the 
product of a perverted rather than an unhappy 
organization. Those who exhibit it usually 
possess a fine cranial development, but were 
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spoiled in early youth by the indulgence and 
indiscreet training of their parents. Among 
the prominent organs which tend to excite 
sauciness are Approbativeness, Self-Esteem, 
Combativeness, and Mirthfulness. Vanity and 
self-sufficiency, stimulated by a bold effrontery 
and a malicious humor, are the essential ele- 
ments of the characteristic. 

When we meet with young children who are 
regarded as “cunning” and “smart,” because 
urged on by the loud approvals of doting mam- 
mas, they pertly answer the civil questions 
of adults, and often unabashed impose them- 
selves and their “little speeches” on the notice 
of their eldera, we deprecate their probable fu- 
ture. Such, unless a new and wiser course of 
culture be adopted, become the impudent nuis- 
ances of society, the plagues of the quiet and 
unassuming. 

9 +o 


Vorces—Wuat THey Inpicate.—There are 
light, quick, surface voices that involuntarily 
seem to utter the slang, “I won’t do to tie to.” 
The man’s words may assure you of his strength 
of purpose and reliability, yet his tone contra- 
dicts his speech. 

Then there are low, deep, strong voices, 
where the words seem ground out, as if the 
man owed humanity a grudge, and meant to 
pay it some day. That man’s opponents may 
well tremble, and his friends may trust his 
strength of purpose and ability to act. 

There is the coarse, boisterous, dictatorial 
tone, invariably adopted by vulgar persons, 
who have not sufficient cultivation to under- 
stand their own insignificance. 

There is the incredulous tone, that is full of a 
covert sneer or a secret “ You-can’t-dupe-me- 
sir” intonation. 

Then there is the whining, beseeching voice 
that says “sycophant” as plainly as if it uttered 
the word. It cajoles and flatters you; its words 
say “I love you—I admire you; you are every- 
thing you should be.” 

Then there is the tender, musical, compas- 
sionate voice, that sometimes goes with sharp 
features (as they indicate merely intensity of 
feeling) and sometimes with blunt features, but 
always with genuine benevolence. 

If you are full of affectation and pretense, 
your voice proclaims it. 

If you are full of honesty, strength, and pur- 
pose, your voice proclaims it. 

If you are cold, and calm, and firm, and con- 
sistent, or fickle, and foolish, and deceptious, 
your voice will be equally truth-telling.—Ag- 
nes Leonard. 
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A TENNESSEE Dutchman having caught his 
son in wrong-doing, determined to administer 
a dose of hickory. So he trimmed a switch 
and went to look for the youngster, who in- 
continently took to his heels. After chasing 
the boy around for a while, the old man 
thought to persuade him to stop and take the 
licking So he halted and hailed the wary 
fugitive: “Shon,” said he, “Shon, stop! I'm 
not so mad as vat I vash !” 
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FAMOUS HISTORICAL PERSONAGES. 
No. 1.—ELIZABETH, QUEEN OF ENGLAND. 


BY E. W. TULLIDGE. 


(conc.uvED.] 

Our heroine remained at Whitehall three 
weeks, while the privy council was debating 
her fate. Charles Y. of Spain hated her for her 
mother’s sake, and the murderous policy of the 
brother of Catharine of Arragon was openly 
avowed; and Renaud, the Spanish ambassador, 
went so far as to intimate that Don Philip 
would not venture his person in England till 
Elizabeth and Courtenay were executed ; but 
Mary would not shed her sister’s blood, yet 
consented to send her to the Tower. 

When they were about to remove her to the 
Tower, Elizabeth prayed so earnestly to see her 
sister, or to write to her, that the Earl of Sus- 
sex was touched with compassion, and under- 
took to deliver her letter to the queen. Eliza- 
beth then wrote 2 powerful letter, pleading her 
own cause with pathos and the bold truthful- 
ness of despair. She took good care not to 
bring her epistle to a conclusion until the tide 
had ebbed so far as to render it impossible to 
shoot the bridge with a barge that turn, so that 
she could not be removed that night. But the 
Tower was the place of doom; and Mary rated 
soundly the generous Sussex, and the rest of 
the council, for losing the tide. 

Soon after nine o’clock next morning, Sussex 
and the Lord Treasurer came to inform Eliza- 
beth that she must away with them to the 
Tower. She replied, “The Lord’s will be 
done. I am content, seeing that it is the 
queen’s pleasure.” But as she was conducted 
through the garden to the barge, she turned 
her eyes toward every window in the linger- 
ing hope, it was thought, that some one would 
espouse her cause, and then she passionately 
exclaimed, “I marvel what the nobles mean, 
by suffering me, a princess, to be led into cap- 
tivity ; the Lord knoweth wherefor, for myself 
I do not.” 

On her way to the Tower, the barge was 
nearly wrecked ; but none of the anxious spec- 
tators suspected the quality of the pale girl, 
whose escape from a watery grave they had 
just witnessed. 

Elizabeth objected to being landed at the 
Traitor’s Gate ; “ neither well could she, unless 
she should step into the water over her shoe,” 
she said. But she was told that she must not 
choose, and as it was raining, a cloak was of- 
fered to her. “She dashed it from her with a 
good dash,” and as she set foot on the stairs, 
exclaimed, “ Here lands as true a subject, being 
prisoner, as ever landed at these stairs. Before- 
thee, O God, I speak it, having no other friend 
but thee alone.” 

Instead of passing through the gates, she 
seated herself on a damp stone, reluctant to 
the last to enter a prison which had been so 
fatal to herrace. The Lieutenant of the Tower 
“said to her, “ Madam, you had better come out 
of the rain ; yousitunwholesomely.” “ Better 
sit here,” she replied, “than in a worse place; 
for God knoweth, not I, whither you will 
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bring me.” When the doors Sere fastened 
upon her in the Tower with locks and bolts, 
she was sorely dismayed; but called for her 
book, and gathered the sorrowful remnant of 
her servants around her, begging them to unite 
with her in prayer for Divine protection and 
succor. 

Bishop Gardiner, the chancellor, and nine 
others of the privy council, soon after came 
and passed her through a rigorous examination. 
After submitting to it for a long time, she said, 
“You sift me narrowly, but you can do no 
more than God hath appointed, unto whom I 
pray to forgive you all.” Whereupon the Earl 
of Arundel kneeling down declared, “ Her Grate 
said truth, and that himself was sorry to see 
her troubled about such vain matters.” This 
startled all present, for Arundel had been fore- 
most in urging Mary to bring her to execution. 
His admiration at the noble conduct of Eliza- 
beth wrought in him such a reaction, that, 
henceforth, he not only labored as hard to pre- 
serve her as before to destroy her, but offered 
his heir to her for husband, which being de- 
clined, he tendered her his own hand, and 
became one of the most persevering of her 
wooers. 

The attachment which existed between the 
captive princess and her faithful adherents in 
the Tower would form a beautiful chapter of 
romance. Sir John Harrington, the younger, 
says, “ that his parents had not any comfort to 
beguile their afflictions, but the sweet words 
and sweeter deeds of their mistress and fellow- 
prisoner, the Princess Elizabeth.” Yet, though 
she could thus comfort those faithful ones in 
affliction with her, she told the French ambas- 
sador, in after years, that “having no hope of 
escaping, she desired to make her sister one 
request, which was, that she might have her 
head cut off with a sword as in France, and 
not with an axe, after the present fashion 
adopted in England, and therefore desired that 
an executioner might be sent for out of France, 
if it were so determined.” 

Elizabeth’s comforters in the Tower were 
the little children of the officers and servants, 
of whom Agnes Strickland relates some pretty 
episodes. All through her life our heroine 
was very fond of children. In the Tower, one 
little boy, about four years old, was accustomed 
to bring her flowers, and in his pretty prattle 
she took great pleasure; Mary’s ministers sus- 
pecting that this child passed communications 
from Courtenay and Elizabeth, examined him 
threateningly, but could get nothing from the 
child, and his parents were forbidden to let 
him have access to the captive princess. The 
next day the garden was locked against him, 
but he peeped through the keyhole, and called 
to her as she was walking in the garden, 
“ Mistress, I can bring you no more flowers.” 
Another time a little girl, finding some small 
keys, brought them to her, and innocently told 
her that “she had brought her the keys now; 
so she need not always stay there, but might 
unlock the gates and go abroad.” 

Her protectors were now Arundel, Pembroke, 
Sussex, her uncle Admiral Howard, Paget, and 





Petre; thus Providence divided the Catholic 
council of her sister to preserve Elizabeth, 
while Gardiner headed the party bent on her 
destruction. Midst these agitations, Mary was 
taken with a sudden illness, and Gardiner sent 
a privy council warrant to the Lieutenant of 
the Tower for the royal prisoner’s immediate 
execution. He knew Elizabeth’s temper, and 
feared her vengeance in case of the death of 
Mary. But the Lieutenant, observing that the 
signature of the queen was not affixed to the 
warrant, and being sorely grieved for the 
charge it contamed, refused to execute it until 
he had direct communication from the queen 
herself. This preserved Elizabeth’s life, and 
when Mary found out the plot, she sent Sir 
Henry Bedingfeld, with a hundred of her 
guard, to take command of the Tower, and 
soon decided to send her to Woodstock under 
the charge of Bedingfeld and Lord Williams 
of Tame, on whom she could rely. 

When Elizabeth saw Sir Henry enter the 
inner court with his hundred men-at-arms, to 
remove her to Woodstock, supposing it to be 
the prelude of execution, she demanded, in 
terror, “if the Lady Jane’s scaffold were re- 
moved.” The Lieutenant tried to calm her, 
but she, not knowing what kind of man 
Bedingfeld was, asked “whether he were a 
person who made conscience of murder, if 
such an order were intrusted to him.” 

From the Tower she was conducted to the 
palace, where she had an interview with the 
queen, who offered her pardon and liberty if 
she would accept the hand of the Prince of 
Piedmont; but she firmly refused to contract 
marriage with any foreign prince, alleging her 
preference of a single life. This incensed the 
queen against her again, and that evening all 
her servants were removed from her. She 
requested the prayers of her departing servants 
with mournful earnestness, for added she to 
them, “This night I think I must die.” Evi- 
dently she, in this night of despair, lost her 
wonted extraordinary trust in God, which she 
had a little while before so nobly maintained, 
even in the face of the all-powerful Bishop 
Gardiner and the rest of the nine commission- 
ers, to the admiration of Arundel; but now she 
saw before her a similar fate to that of her 
grandmother’s brothers, murdered by Tyrrel, 
at the order of Richard III. 

Next morning, in crossing the river at Rich- 
mond toward Woodstock, she found her dis- 
banded servants on the banks of the Thames, 
there to take a last look of her. “Go to them,” 
said she, “and tell them from me, Zanguam 
ovis, like a sheep to the slaughter; for so am 
I led.” 

Her confinement at Woodstock was not less 
rigorous than at the Tower; but in this Sir 
Henry Bedingfeld designed, perhaps, to be her 
best friend, in preserving her from her unscru- 
pulous enemies; for the strength of the guard 
around was her protection. 

But the lofty spirit of Elizabeth was sad- 
dened, and she expressed a wish to change 
fortunes with the merry milkmaid in Wood- 
stock Park. While in this frame of mind, she 
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composed the following pathetic lines, written 
on a shutter with a piece of charcoal: 

“Oh, Fortune! how thy restless wavering state 

Hath fraught with cares my troubled heart, 

Witness this present prison, whither fate 

Could bear me, and the joys I quit. 

Thou caus’dst the guilty to be loosed 

From bands, wherein are innocents inclosed, 

Causing the guiltless to be strait reserved, 

And freeing those that death hath well deserved ; 

But by her envy can be nothing wrought, 

So God send to my foes all they have brought. 
Quoth Elizabeth, prisoner.” 

The imprisonment and anxieties of the 
princess brought her into a state of severe ill- 
ness, and Mary sent her physicians to her, who 
reported favorably of the loyal feelings of the 
royal maiden, which had a favorable effect on 
Mary’s mind. Elizabeth frequently confessed; 
and at the pressing instances of her kinsman, 
Cardinal Pole, who feared her death, she pro- 
fessed herself a Roman Catholic; but Mary, 
doubting her sincerity, caused her to be ques- 
tioned touching her belief in transubstantiation. 
She replied in the following extempore lines: 

“Christ was the word that spake it, 
He took the bread and brake it ; 
And what his word did make it, 
That I believe, and take it.” 

Neither Catholics nor Protestants could im- 
pugn the orthodoxy of Elizabeth’s ingenious 
explanation of her belief. : 

Elizabeth was restored to royal favor; and 
at court she found, henceforth, a protector in 
Philip of Spain, who, it is said, even while his 
wife Mary lived, became too ardent a suitor to 
the princess; for the queen bore him no off- 
spring, and the precarious state of her health 
rendered it very desirable, in Philip’s eyes, to 
secure the princess as his future wife; and, 
hence, immediately after the death of Mary, he 
sought the hand of her sister. 

But Elizabeth had several removals of resi- 
dence in the interval of her restoration to 
royal favor and the death of the queen. And 
at one time, either disgusted with her visit to 
court, or again apprehensive, contemplated 
taking refuge in France, for Henry II. in his 
treacherous designs to destroy the presumptive 
heiress to the throne of England, to pave the 
way for his daughter-in-law, Mary Stuart, had 
never ceased to urge Elizabeth to take refuge 
in France; but, at this juncture, the unscrupu- 
lous Noailles had been superseded in office by 
his brother the Bishop of Acqs, who scrupled 
to become a party in the iniquitous scheme. 
When the Countess of Sussex came secretly to 
him in disguise, to ask his assistance in con- 
veying the princess to France, he advised her 
better, and when the countess returned to him, 
he plainly told her “that if ever Elizabeth 
hoped to ascend the throne of England, she 
must never leave the realm.” He afterward 
declared that Elizabeth was indebted to him 
for her crown. Her fate would have been that 
of Mary Stuart. 

The princess was at her house at Hatfield, 
when the privy council of the late queen came 
to announce the death of her sister. She was 
proclaimed to the Parliament of England by 
Lord Chancellor Heath, Archbishop of York, 
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on the 17th day of November, 1558, and after- | 
ward at the palace by the Lords and Commons; 
and to the city by the Duke of Norfolk, Earl 
Marshal of England; and on the 19th the proc- 
lamation was made before the gates of Hatfield 
House ; and then the mighty Elizabeth, for the 
first time, was addressed by the splendid title 
of queen, and heard proclaimed that Provi- 
dence had given the scepter of England to her 
hands. Though well prepared for the event, 
she at first appeared amazed and overpowered 
at what she heard, and then, drawing a deep 
respiration, she sank upon her knees and ex- 
claimed in Latin, “It is the Lord’s doing, and 
marvelous in our eyes. I have chosen God for 
my helper.” These sentences_are the mottoes 
on her coin, as they were also on those of 
Mary. Though the application on this occasion 
has been considered as ready tact, they show 
reliance on God notwithstanding; nor should 
it be forgotten that in her direst need she 
always besought the Divine protection, and 
manifested a sublime trust in its shield. It was 
this quality in her that awed and frustrated 
Gardiner and the rest of the commissioners, 
and won not only the admiration, but the love 
of Arundel, the stout pillar of her Catholic 
sister’s throne. The religious character and 
almost fanatic majesty of an Elizabeth, or a 
Cromwell, with his semi-prophetic war-cry, 
“The sword of the Lord and of Gideon,” might 
not be so easily comprehended, but there is a 
grand consistency in them—a splendid har- 
mony made not sweeter, but more sonorous by 
the very discords of their lives. 

In the self-same day and hour that announ- 
ced to her that she was queen of England, she 
entered upon that splendid management of the 
affairs of her realm, which she continued over 
her long reign of forty-five years, creating the 
great men of her day, molding Protestant 
empire in England, grappling with the compli- 
cations in Europe, and giving a lasting balance 
to the world. She immediately held a privy 
council at Hatfield House, at which Sir 
Thomas Parry, Cave, Rogers, and Cecil were 
sworn in as members. Her address to Cecil 
on this occasion is noble : 

“T give you this charge, that you shall be 
of my privy council, and content yourself to 
take pains for me and my realm. This judg- } 
ment I have of you—that you will not be cor- 
rupted by any gift, and that you will be faith- 
ful to the state; and that without respect to 
my private will, you will give me counsel 
which you think best; and if you shall know 
anything necessary to be declared to me of secre- 
cy, you shall show it to myself only, and assure 
yourself I will not fail to keep taciturnity 
therein: and, therefore, herewith I charge 
you.” 

She left no doubt on the minds of her ministers 
as to the one she had chosen to guide the helm 
of state ; and on this very day Cecil was made 
her principal secretary. Thus commenced, 
between that great statesman and his greater 
queen, their long relation, only broken by the 
death of that famous minister. 





Directly after this she left Hatfield House, 


attended by her privy council, to take possession 
of the royal fortress of the Tower ; and her entry 
into London was as a jubilee to the people. 
Robert Dudley, as her master of horse (after- 
ward Earl of Leicester, her great favorite), 
rode by her side. On the road to Highgate a 
procession of bishops met her, and, kneeling 
to her, paid her homage. She allowed gra- 
ciously each to take her hand and kiss it, till she 
came to the “bloody Bishop Bonner,” who 
essayed to kiss her han‘, but she withdrew it 
and turned from him with abhorrence. 

Conducted by the great officers of state, and 
the Lord Mayor and city authorities, she pro- 
ceeded to Charter House, where she remained 
five days, sitting every day in council, and 
then she took up her residence in the Tower, 
where she continued to hold councils daily. 

On entering the Tower, where she had been 
a prisoner, she made the following striking 
address to those around her: 

“T am raised from being a prisoner to be the 
princess of this realm. That dejection was a 
work of His good justice, but this advance- 
ment is a work of His great mercy. As they 
were to yield me patience for the one, so I 
must bear myself to God thankful, and for the 
other to all men merciful.” 


Ever mindful of her obligations to the 
Divine Protector, ever certain to make her 
manifesto thereof, she then went to her former 
prison cell; and, falling upon her knees, 
offered up aloud a powerful prayer, in which 
she compared herself to Daniel delivered by 
God from the lions’ den. 

Elizabeth proceeded very cautiously in her 
work, and in three months very gently brought 
forth the stupendous revolution of the times. She 
wisely sought to find who of the late Catholic 
queen’s council would unite in carrying on 
her government with the Protestant remnants 
of her brother’s administration, and further, in 
her great policy, strengthened her power in the 
House of Lords by creating new peers. And 
now was coming up her mighty struggle with 
Rome and the bishops of her realm. 

She instructed the minister of her sister in 
Rome to assure Pope Paul of her protection 
alike of all the religious denominations in her 
realm. But this was too much the era of inno- 
yation and heresy for his Holiness, who replied, 
“that he was unable to comprehend the hered- 
itary right of one not born in wedlock,” and 
he gave her crown to Mary Stuart, the “ legiti- 
mate descent of. Henry VII.” Is it wonder- 
ful that Mary Queen of Scots met her fate 
at last? for this is not one hundredth part of 
the deep goadings which Elizabeth received 
over her unfortunate cousin Mary. But Pope 
Paul was not strong enough to break down the 
mighty sovereign who had risen in England, 
and who was destined to destroy forever the 
dominance of Rome and Spain. She recalled 
her minister from Rome, and then grappled 
with the bishops of her realm. They refused 
to crown her, but in vain. They refused to 
ordain any bishops of the new faith to officiate 
at the coronation ; but that would have amount- 





ed to but little, for the royal Bess would have 
ordained bishops herself (or something very 
like it), to have given to her head its crown 
and its anointing, ere she would have lost 
the day. One of the prelates, at last, reluct- 
antly consented to officiate at her coronation, 
namely, Dr. Oglethorpe, Bishop of Carlisle, 
and he died in a few months after of a broken 
heart for having crowned her. Probably he 
consented to preserve Elizabeth from doing 
what, in less than three months from Mary’s 
death, she accomplished, namely: The crea- 
tion of the Primate archbishop of Canterbury, 
which at once virtually overthrew the Catho- 
lic Church and established the Reformed 
Church in her kingdom. She caused the 
famous test oath of Henry VIII. (of the suprem- 
acy of England above that of Rome) to be put to 
all the members of her council and to the Par- 
liament, and thirteen bishops were ejected from 
Parliament for not taking that oath, and théir 
sees and miters were given to the most eminent 
Reformers. Dr. Parker, friend of Anna Boleyn, 
was created Archbishop of Canterbury. 


But to return to the queen’s coronation; and 
here comes a very curious historical fact. At 
Woodstock, Elizabeth, through her servants, 
the Parrys, had become acquainted with Dr. 
Dee, afterward famous throughout Europe as 
an alchemist and astrologer. Blanche Parry, 
her confidential maid, was the favorite pupil of 
this Dee, and herself an adept in astrology. 
This man all through her life had a wonderful 
influence over Elizabeth, for he had cast the 
nativity of her sister Mary, and predicted her 
early death; and he had also cast our heroine’s 
nativity, and of course had. predicted for her 
a glorious reign. She now sent her favorite 
(Dudley) to consult her astrologer as to the 
day most propitious for her coronation; and 
the astrologer, the Queen, and her privy coun- 
cil agreed that Sunday, the 15th of January, 
1559, was the day of fate. Thus we find the 
curious fact, that an astrologer ruled Elizabeth 
and her privy council, and chose the day for 
the coronation of England’s mightiest sov- 
ereign. This is but one of those striking in- 
stances that these children of missions and 
destinies are inspired with their splendid su- 
perstitions. 

Agnes Strickland, noticing the fact that 
Leicester in the very first week after her ascen- 
sion became master of horse and favorite, sup- 
poses that there was previous to this some hid- 
den passages in their lives which do not appear 
on the surface of history ; and suggests the 
probability of some love episode between them 
while they were both fellow-prisoners in the 
Tower, he being there as participator in the 
conspiracy of Northumberland, his father. But 
Agnes Strickland also informs us in her book, 
that Leicester was born on the very same day, 
in the very same hour, with Elizabeth, in the 
same circle, playmates in childhood and in 
their youth, and now he was the one whom 
she sent to consult the astrologer touching her 
coronation. Her figure of nativity was almost 
identically his own; and though astrology 
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might not be worth the weight of a feather, it 
is more than probable that Elizabeth, who was 
such a believer in it, in her superstition con- 
nected all these circumstances in her mind now 
that she had come to the throne, and hence 
drew Leicester, the handsomest man of the 
age, so near to herself. But this very super- 
stition—the very influence of Dr. Dee, whose 
interest it was to predict for her a glorious 
reign, and the triumph over all her enemies, 
might doubtless have made her feel herself 
more invincible in measuring arms with the 
Pope—with all—even to the mighty Philip of 
Spain. 

Her charge to her judges, soon after her 
ascension to the throne, is truly worthy of re- 
production here. 

“Have a care over my people. You have 
the care of my people: do you that which I 
ought to do. They are mypeople. Every one 
oppresseth and spoileth them without mercy. 
They can not revenge their quarrel, nor help 
themselves. See unto them! See unto them! 
for they are my charge. I charge you, even 
as God hath charged me. I care not for my- 
self—my life is not dear unto me. My care is 
for my people. I pray God whoever succeed- 
eth me be careful as I am.” 

Would that every sovereign thus did plead 
for the people. The royal Bess was terrible to 
the great, to her lords (even her favorites), to 
her parliament, to foreign princes, to her rivals, 
but woe he to those who touched her kingdom 
or her humble subjects. She was a lamb to 
children—a mother to her people—a heroine 
to her nation; hence she was su long, in spite 
of her faults, the idol of England. 

At the very first sitting of her parliament, 
the Speaker of the House brought up a petition 
urging her marriage. She replied in a long 
oration, which she concluded by taking off her 
coronation ring and showing it to the Com- 
mons, telling them that— 

“ When she received that ring, she had sol- 
emnly bound herself in marriage to the realm ; 
and that it would be quite sufficient for the 
memorial of her name and for her glory if, 
when she died, an inscription were engraved 
on a marble tomb, saying, ‘ Here lieth Eliza- 
beth, which reigned a virgin, and died a 
virgin.’” 

On the day of her grand “ recognition pro- 
cession” through London, the whole city is 
described by eye-witnesses as resembling one 
vast stage of semi-dramatic performance, be- 
tween this most popular queen and her loving 
subjects. The very humblest played their spon- 
taneous parts with her, and to these she was 
the most gracious and refulgent with smiles. 
To those who wished her well, she replied 
with such as, “God save you all!” and that 
“ she thanked them with all her heart.” Then, 
as all through her life, she was evidently 
prouder in being the idol of the people than the 
flattered mistress of the great. The crowning 
part of the pageantry of the day was the pres- 
entation to her by the city of a Bible, which 
was handed to her by a little girl representing 
Truth. She “ received it in both hands, kissed 
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it, clasped it to her bosom, and thanked the 
city for this present esteemed above all others, 
and promised to read it diligently.” As she 
passed through Temple Bar, she said as fare- 
well to the populace,“ Be ye assured I will 
stand your good queen ;” whereupon the accla- 
mations of the people in reply exceeded the 
thunder of the ordnance at that moment shot 
off from the Tower. 

Upon her coming to the throne, Elizabeth 
wes Careful to redress all causes of dissatisfac- 
tion among the operative classes, whom she 
regarded as the bone and sinew of the realm, 
and punished severely any who oppressed her 
people. 

In the year 1560, the Queen kept her “ Maun- 
day” after the old fashion, in her great hall in 
the court at Westminster, by washing the feet 
of twenty poor women, and then gave gowns 
to every woman, and one of them had the 
royal robe in which she officiated; and then 
she drank to every woman in a white new cup, 
and afterward gave her the cup. The same 
afternoon, in St. James’ Park, she gave a public 
alms of small silver coins to upward of 2,000 
poor men, women, and children. No wonder 
that down to our own times she was to the 
masses of England the “ Good Queen Bess.” It 
is only the unsparing critics of an age of book- 
making who have taken a delight in destroy- 
ing this charm of national reverence by show- 
ing up most the errors in the long life of this 
great but imperfect woman; and Ristori has 
made her to the public as hideous as Charles 
Kean makes his Louis the Eleventh. Indeed, 
Paolo Giacometti, in his play of Elizabeth 
Queen of England, seems to have copied much 
from the conception of the charaeter of Louis ; 
and Ristori makes the part immense in that 
quality. But there is no comparison between 
the two characters. There is infinitely more 
likeness between Elizabeth and Cromwell; 
both of whom were grand fanatics over their 
missions. Here is the proper conception of 
Elizabeth of England—Elizabeth as the impe- 
rial soul of the grandest age the world has ever 
seen. Letherbe a sun withan eclipse. Leave 
not out the marrings of her long life, which 
with the best is not without imperfections, and 
remember her beautiful heroism, patience, and 
religious trust in her girlhood, and forget not 
that in her grand assumption of a mission, of a 
semi-religious character, she overturned the 
hideous Past, created an era, left to the future 
a world fairly started in another of its grand 
revolutions of upheaving civilizations, nor for- 
get how fuithful for seventy years she lived to 
this end. 

Sir Robert Nauton describes her thus; “ She 
was of person tall, of hair and complexion 
fair, and therewithal well favored, but high of 
nose; of limb and feature neat,” ete. But Ris- 
tori represented her with as vulgar a mop of 
red hair as any painter would desire to give to 
some “ good-for-nothing Nan,” with a vocation 
of the fish-basket. Now, upon the authority 
of physiology, it can be affirmed that Elizabeth, 
with her splendid physical and intellectual or- 
ganization, with that “high nose” of majesty, 





could not have possessed that vulgar blazing 
*red mop. Doubtless the truth is, that she had 
fine tresses of deep golden hair; and seeing 
that in her youth, in all her pageantries, the 
populace was ever impressed with her Juno- 
like majesty, we might reasonably conclude 
that she was beautiful, even to her “ fair hair.” 
Mary Stuart was the Venus of the age, but no 
woman could have better sustained the char- 
acter of Juno than Elizabeth. 

There is one woman in America that could 
have played, if not a more terrible Elizabeth, 
yet a more legitimate Elizabeth, and that is 
Julia Dean Hayne, queen of the American 
stage. It is doubtful if a Catholic Ristori 
would or could play the great Protestant queen, 
and give her all the splendid inspiration of 
her mission, for she must love her to fully de- 
lineate her; for Elizabeth loved herself and her 
great part in the drama of her age, with a pas- 
sion at once weak and grand. 

Touching the blackest page of Elizabeth's 
reign, the execution of Mary Stuart, we must, 
without justifying her, consider her provoca- 
tions, her fierce temptations, the plotting of her 
ministers to that end, and her long struggles 
to resist her worst promptings, and how against 
it all, for eighteen years, she really shielded 
her fair rival from the stroke of the ax, which 
at last she only allowed to fall at the repeated 
clamor of the Parliament of England. 

We must remember, too, that Henry II. of 
France, even when she was yet princess, en- 
deavored to trap her into France to destroy 
her, to pave the way for his daughter-in-law, 
Mary Stuart; that when she mounted the 
throne, Paul the Pope declared her illegitimate 
and gave her crown to Mary of Scots; that by 
the counsel of Henry II. of France, Mary of 
Scots and her husband assumed the arms and 
style of king and queen of England; that by 
testament when nigh unto death she transmit- 
ted not only the kingdom of Scotland, but her 
right to the English throne (in the case of her 
haying no issue), to the heirs of France ; that she 
supported the standing proclamation that Eliza- 
beth was bastard; that the nobles of England 
and the people of the north raised civil war in 
the land to put her on Elizabeth’s throne; 
that the great and only Duke in England, 

* Norfolk, kinsman of Anna Boleyn, was seduced 
by his love for the beautiful Mary to relin- 
quish his loyalty to his queen and country ; 
that he and Mary invited the terrible Duke of 
Alva to aid them with foreign troops ; and that 
at last, after all the years over which extend 
these events, covered with the machinations of 
Catholic Europe for her, and plots and rebel- 
lions in England, Mary was executed through 
her implication in the Babington conspiracy. 

The mighty Elizabeth died at the age of 
seventy, having won all the issues of her times, 
with some dark blots; but she left the many 
glorious pages of her matchless reign for the 
scrutinizing eye of succeeding generations. 

In our next we will introduce Mary Stuart, 
who is usually considered as complemental to 
Elizabeth, and we will attempt to explain her 
part in the problem of the age. 
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REV. NEWMAN HALL, LL.D. 





REV. NEWMAN HALL, LL.D. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Tuts is the head of a racy, popular, and 
practical character. Observe the large per- 
ceptive faculties. Such an organization takes 
impressions on the wing. He would learn 
quite as much by seeing as’ by reading or by 
study. Whiat descriptive powers! and how 
persevering! Observe also the dome to this 
edifice. See what a skylight he may have, 
and how natural and easy for him to open his 
mind to the reception of impressions from 
above! How easy to come under religious 
influences, and to live a godly life! There is 
little or nothing of the sensual in this face, a 
little more of the passional, very much of the 
mental and the spiritual. His temptations 
would be accordingly fewer than those of men 
more grossly organized. One with such a 
brain ought to be not only self-regulating, 
holding all the propensities in strict subjection 
to the moral sense, but should be an example 
for others less favorably constituted. This we 
| believe to be the fact in regard to this: gentle- 
man. He is something like our American 
learned blacksmith, Elihu Burritt, and much 
given to books and to learning. It costs but 
little effort for one thus organized to acquire 
knowledge or to communicate it. He is adapted 
to authorship, to literature, and should excel 
as a descriptive writer. There is less love for 
the abstract or the strictly philosophical than 
for the practical, the scientific, and the definite. 
Following the bent of his own inclinations he 
would inevitably become what he is, a practi- 
cal reformer and philanthropist. 








BIOGRAPHY. 

Rev. Newman Hall, a distinguished English 
clergyman and temperance reformer, was born 
in 1815, and educated at Totteridge, Hertford- 
shire, England. His father was the proprietor 
and publisher of the Maidstone Journal, and 
young Newman spent the greater part of his 
youth, to the age of sixteen, partly engaged in 
study and partly in assisting his father; becom- 
ing well versed in all the departments of a 
newspaper, from setting np type and correcting 
proofs to reporting speeches and writing lead- 
ing articles. At the age of sixteen he became 
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the subject of deep religious impressions; and 
much of his time was then spent in teaching 
in Sunday-schools, in the distribution of tracts, 
in addressing hop-pickers in the field, and in 
other good work. In 1837 he became, by the 
advice of his friends, a student in Highbury 
College, and in 1841 he-took his B.A. degree 
in the London University, preaching in various 
parts of the couutry in the interim. In May, 
1842, he was invited to take charge of Albion 
Chapel, Hull. In 1854 he removed to London 
and became pastor of Surrey Chapel, Black- 
friars Road—weil-known in religious circles as 
being tlie place where Rowland Hill planted 
himself—where he drew together large and 
admiring congregations. 

Mr. Hall is an earnest promoter of edu- 
cational, philanthropic, and religious meas- 
ures. In the winter of 1860 he instituted a 
series of weekly lectures to workingmen in his 
chapel, which were attended with great suc- 
cess, being assisted by Lord Shaftesbury, Mr. 
Layard, and other distinguished Wtterateurs. 
The general attendance at these lectures was 
over 2,000, of whom 1,000 were artisans ; and 
many of these were prevailed upon to give up 
entirely their habit of spending evenings at 
public-houses ; others were induced to go to 
church on Sundays; and the prejudice against 
“ parsons” and churches was greatly broken 
down. 

Mr. Hall has published “ Scriptural Claims 
of Teetotalism ;’ “It is I;” “ Divine Social- 
ism ;” “The Forum and the Vatican ;” “ Come 
to Jesus,” and several other valuable works. 
He has not confined himself to his pastoral 
duties alone, however. He has worked ar- 


dently in many ways for the amelioration of 


humanity, and especially has been, and is, 
one of the most popular advocates of the 
temperance cause in England. 


— > 


REV. THOMAS BINNEY. 


PHRENOLGICAL CHARACTER. 

Tus is the portrait of an eminent charac- 
ter, as it must appear to the eye of every ob- 
server a very remarkable head and face. In 
size, the brain is considerably above the 
average, measuring nearly twenty-four inches 
in circumference, and long and high in propor- 
tion. Indeed, it is magnificent. Compare that 
countenance with the likeness of an ordinary 
person, and mark the difference. It speaks the 
power it is. With a body of the best material 
and proportion, with a brain so large, of good 
quality, and so active, and a mind so highly 
cultivated, what else could we expect than a 
character something above the average? There 
is a stateliness and a dignity which are impres- 
sive, and with integrity and decision, which 
hold steadfastly to the truth, with kindness as 
broad as humanity, he would be moved by the 
most philanthropic spirit. With so fine an 
intellect, with so much originality, he must 
necessarily step out of the old beaten path 
and strike out a new course. How could it be 
expected that such a man would run in 4 rut, 
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or follow in the wake of lesser lights! There 
is a reach to this mind which comprehends the 
globe and what is on it. There is something 
akin to the original discoverer in this, as he 
must inevitably be much of a philosopher. 
This head was made to lead rather than to 
follow. What power of eloquence is indicated 
here! Imagine, for a moment, that countenance 
lighted up by the moral sentiments and emo- 
tions thoroughly awakened! How thrilling! 
how animating ! how invigorating ! how iuspir- 
ing he wouldbe! Some men can move a small 
audience ; others can move a large audience ; 
still others may move the people of a town, & 
county, or a city; while a few there are who 
can move a nation; and still fewer who can 
move the world. Put this gentleman in right 
relations with mankind, and he would be felt 
in its extremities. Mirth, hope, joyousness, 
anxiety, will, affection, and all the human 
qualities, are manifested in this face. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Rev. Thomas Binney—one of the most dis- 
tinguished preachers of the Independent de- 
nomination in England, and well known as 
the author of several] religious works, one of 
which, entitled “How to Make the Best of 
Both Worlds,” has become very popular—is a 
native of Newcastle-on-Tyne, and was born 
about the year 1798 or 1799. After receiving 
his education at what is now called New Col- 
lege, St. John’s Wood, London, he settled “at 
Newport, Isle of Wight, as minister of St. 
James’ Church, where he officiated till 1829, 
when he accepted the pastorate of King’s 
Weigh House Chapel, Little Eastcheap, Lon- 
don, which soon proved far too small for the 
congregation that he attracted. In 1834, a 
handsome and commodious New King’s Weigh 
House Chapel was erected on Fish Street Hill, 
London, where he has ministered with great 
success for upward of thirty years. 

In the address delivered by Mr. Binney at 
the inauguration of the new chapel in 1834, 
there appeared a single sentence, which, 
separated from its surrounding conditional 
statements, appeared as derogatory to the 
influence of the Established Church, This 
brought him into unenviabje notoriety from 
the replies it called forth from newspapers, 
reviews, and the clergy, and even the Bishop 
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of London. The agitation continued for two 
years, when the tables were turned, somewhat 
to the discomfort of his assailants, by the 
appearance of an exposition of the execrated 
words, in a pamphlet by John Search, entitled 
“What, and Who Says It?” in which Mr. 
Binney’s principles were clearly defined. But 
the malignant attacks he then received are 
generally understood to have injured his health, 
to recruit which he commenced to travel. 

In 1845 he paid a short visit to America ahd 
the Canadas, where he achieved considerable 
popularity as a preacher. In 1857 he set out 
on a tour through Australia, where he preached 
and lectured to large audiences during two 
years, after which he returned to England.and 
resumed his duties as pastor of the Weigh 
House Chapel. During his stay in Australia, 
Mr. Binney published a work on the “ Bishop 
of Adelaide’s Idea of the Church of the Future,” 
which was afterward published in London, 
under the title of “Lights and Shadows of 
Church Life in Australia.” 

Mr. Binney has published several occasional 
pieces and sermons. In 1826 he published the 
“ Life of Rev. Stephen Morrell.” “ What, and 
Who Says It?” was supposed to be from his 
pen. He is the author of “ An Argument on 
the Levitical Law Touching the Marriage of a 
Deceased Wife’s Sister.” 

Mr. Binney was the first to introduce chant- 
ing into the service of the Independent congre- 
gations, and published “ The Service of Song 
in the House of the Lord.” His most popular 
works are a volume of discourses on the 
eleventh chapter of Hebrews, entitled “The 
Practical Power of Faith,” and “How to 
make the Best of Both Worlds!” of the latter 
of which 30,000 copies were sold in less than 
twelve months. 

As a preacher, Mr. Binney holds a perfect 
command over his audience, their smiles and 
their tears; his teachings are eminently char- 
acterized by thought, tenderness, manliness, 
and frequently by humor; he has great descrip- 
tive power, which is always of a simple and 
natural character. He is of tall and command- 
ing presence, and possesses a voice capable of 
a very deep and impressive tenderness. He 
has a manly heartiness and acuteness of thought 
and wit, which have led one critic to liken him 
to Latimer and South. 


—— oo 


Use the best language in your common con- 
versation at home, and you will soon acquire 
the habit of using it on all occasions. 


Ir is only those who have done nothing who 
fancy that they can do everything. 


Tue Lord wills not only the salvation of His 
people, but also their present comfort. 


AFFECTIONATE.—A Connecticut newspaper 
states that the third wife of a poor man living 
at Plainfield, in that State, has worked in a fac- 
tory till she has saved $129, which she ex- 
pended in the erection of two neat headstones, 
in the cemetery, to the memory of his two dead 
wives. 





Our Social Relations. 


Oh, happy they—the happiest of their kind— 
Whom gentle stars unite, and in one fate 
Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beiugs blend.— Thomson, 





MY BOYHOOD’S HOME. 


BY SAMUEL CAMERON. 





{Lines suggested on visiting, for the first time in fif- 
teen years, scenes in my earlier life.] 


“Oh! Memory, thou fond deceiver, 
Still importunate and vain, 
To former joys, recurring ever, 
And turning all the past to pain.” 
Har! scenes of my boyhood, more dear to 
my heart 
Than ever ye were in your beauty before, 
To my bosom these moments new pulses im- 
part, 
And more than the bliss of that boyhood re- 
store. 


For then, as the sunbeams in purple and gold, 
O’er the green leafy woodland went down in 
the west, 
Young Fancy would oft her creations unfold, 
And teach me that earth was the home of 
the blest. 


And there, through the play of the shadowy 
leaves, 
The light would those small, fairy avenues 
fill, 
And mournfully sweet, through the calm sum- 
mer eves, 
Came the lone mellow voice of the sad whip- 
po-will. 


*Twas THe Home or my FatHer—and there, 
in those hours. 
His children would gambol, with hearts full 
of glee, 
While our Mother, with smiles, like the sun- 
light on flowets, 
Would gaze on our pastime, as happy as we. 


But Father and Mother and Brothers are gone, 
Yet their spirits, in holiness, linger there still; 
The sunset still shines through the grove as it 
shone, 
And wakes the same song of the sad whip- 
pu-will. 
The lattice where oft my dear Mother has stood, 
I think even now I should see her there still, 
To gaze on the sunlight that plays through the 
wood, 
And hear the good-night of the sad whip-po- 
will. 


But I wake from my dream, and the pleasures 
are o’er, 
And silent the home of the wanderer’s heart ; 
Who, who but the lonely can duly deplore 
The fate that hath forced a fond household 
to part! 


For never was home, in the dreamiest hours, 
More blest with enjoyment of heavenly bliss, 
Or gladdened with hearts more united than 
ours, 
That’mid scenes fair as light, madg an Eden 
of this. 





And whither, ye playmates, oh, whither have 
ye, 
Like wind-stricken leaves of the forest, been 
cast ? 
Do ye rest in the home of the spirit made free, 
Or bask in life’s sunshine, or droop in the 


blast ? 

All gone, and forever! the waves which have 
rolled, 

As bright as the hopes that in innocence 
burn, 


Shall sparkle again in the summer’s light gold, 
But those joys of my boyhood will never re- 
turn. 


Farewell to the friends of my boyhood’s gay 
pleasures, 
When youth, like the lamp of Aladdin, was 
power ; 
The world hath no wealth to compare with 
your treasures, 
Gone—gone and forever, as odor from flow- 
ers. 


Through a world full of beauty the minstrel 
may roam, 
Where nature and art their attractions com- 
bine, 
But never again can he meet with that home, 
As it then, with its love and enjoyment, was 
mine. 


Oh! oft o’er the scenes of life’s earlier day, 
How fondly shall memory, lingering, dwell! 
Bright visions of youth, ye have faded away ; 
Loved home of my boyhood, forever fare- 
well! 


a te 


FOR GENTLEMEN TO READ! 
HOW THEY MIGHT IMPROVE. 


BY MRS. GEORGE WASHINGTON WYLLYS. 


My Dear Srr—If you disapprove of plain 
opinions, plainly spoken out—yet no doubt 
you do—nobody is particularly partial to taking 
bitter medicine—you had better not read this 
article. Put it down—lay it away—ignore it 
utterly. Nine tenths of you, representatively 
speaking, go and smoke your inevitable cigar— 
the other tenth get on the back balcony with 
your heels several inches higher than your 
heads, and fondly imagine you are “ resting.” 
Nobody compels you to look into the mirror 
of your own faults and follies. 

But if you do read it, remember that it is 
point-blank addressed to you—not to Mr. Jones, 
or Mr. Robinson, or any other Mr. It is a little 
cap exactly fitted to your pate, and there is no 
use handing it to your neighbor to try on. 

Not that we would follow the example of 
the extremists and give in our ballot for abol- 
ishing mankind altogether! Dear me! what 
should we do without ’em when there is a 
heavy stove to be taken down, or a colossal 
bureau moved from one room to another, or a 
lot of baggage to be checked from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, with howling hackmen, over-eager trav- 
elers, and over-loaded express-wagons blocking 
up the way? What should we do for an arm 
to hold by in the crowd of opera-vestibule, 
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church, or concert hall, or a broad pair of 
shoulders to divide life’s burden with us? 
What would become of us without somebody 
to scold at, and berate, and find fault with 
generally, and groan over, and—love? Why, 
we should have to take one another, and 
everybody knows how monotonous that would 
be! No, no—man is a patent article that can’t 
very well be dispensed with ; but it by no means 
follows that the patent can not be improved 
upon. 

You see, sir, you are not the only person 
created. To be sure, we catch a glimpse of 
you in the Garden of Eden, a little in advance 
of anybody else, but the woman was not far 
behind. If she hadn’t fortunately made her 
appearance, you might have been trotting 
about the Garden yet, forlornly eying the apple- 
trees, without a soul to sew buttons on your 
shirt, or put on the kettle for tea, and nobody 
to talk to but the serpent! The woman has 
equal rights with your serene highness, and if 
you don’t respect them, then it is high time 
that you stopped short and asked yourself 
where this sort of thing is going to lead to. 

What right have you to come home in the 
middle of the night, with your eyebrows in 
the middle of your forehead, and the corners 
of your mouth drawn down crosser than King 
Herod, and readier to “snap” than a bunch of 
powder-crackers just fired off? Yes, what 
right? “You are tired to death!” Well, are 
you the only person in the world that is “ tired 
to death?” Has not your wife been working 
too, as long, and ten times as unremittingly, as 
you? What a nice little domestic duet there 
would be if your wife chanted the same song 
as yourself—wouldn’t there ? 

For pity’s sake, man, dismiss those ugly 
wrinkles—lay aside that half-alive expression. 
Come into the house like a sunbeam, not like 
a ghost from the church-yard vault. Brighten 
up! look on the sunny side of life. If the body 
is wearied, all the more reason that the mind 
should rise up buoyant and elastic! If it was 
only yourself concerned, there would be 
no objection to your creeping, Diogenes-like, 
into the shadow of your tub of trouble, and 
sitting there, groaning and moaning, until you 
were tired of it. But you have no right to 
drag down your wife’s spirits and cast a cloud 
upon the life of your little ones. 

“You never thought of that!” No, because 
you never stopped to “think” at all. 

What right have you to walk the public 
thoroughfares, insolently puffing your tobacco 
vapors into the face of every woman that 
passes by? You would not dare to enter the 
parlors of any lady friend—save perhaps the 
one who is tied to you for life, and thereby can’t 
remonstrate—with a cigar between your lips. 
What indemnity is furnished you by the free 
air and the blue dome of heaven overhead? 
Have you specially chartered the public prom- 
enade? Does stale tobacco smoke smell any 
sweeter when it creeps under a lady’s vail or 
bonnet-ribbons than when it insinuates itself 
into the curtains and carpets of her boudoir ? 
What right have you to stand on hotel steps 





and stare sweet innocent girls out of counte- 
nance ? 

What right have you to go to.races, base-ball 
matches, conventions, and other wild beast 
shows, spending the money and time that be- 
long to your family, and silencing your wife’s 
timid questions with “It’s no place for a wo- 
man?” Is ita place fora man? That’s what 
we should like to know! 

What right have you to conceal your busi- 
ness affairs from your wife, carefully keeping 
her in the dark as to the relative proportion of 
outgo and income, and, finally, when failure 
and ruin come, to blame her for not being more 
“economical?” The mariner never lived who 
could steer a ship at night with neither com- 
pass nor rudder. Your wife is in no way re- 
sponsible for your commercial disasters. 

What right have you, young man, to walk 
straight from gambling den and drinking 
saloon into the parlors of pure girls and lily- 
souled women, and expect a welcome ‘there? 
Can you touch pitch and not be defiled? Have 
you no respect for the atmosphere of their 
noble womanhood ? 

What right have you to squander your 
money on champagne breakfasts, fast horses, 
yacht-racing, and billiards, and then declare, 
incidentally, “you are sorry little Mary inter- 
prets your attentions so seriously—it costs so 
much to live that you really can’t afford to 
marry ?” 

What right have you to swear at the altar 
to “love and cherish” some helpless creature, 


and then leave her alone and solitary through . 


long days and longer evenings, because “ it is 
so stupid to be tied down at home the whole 
time ?” 

What right have you to frown down every 
possible innovation and improvement that can 
in any way elevate or better the down-trodden 
race of your domestic slave, woman? 

What right have you to crowd her from 
store-counters and type-setting-machine tend- 
ing, and the few other bread-winners open to 
her? 

What right have you to pay her half wages 
and quarter salaries for work that she does 
well and promptly, merely because she is a 
woman ? 

What right have you to roll up your right- 
eous eyes and mutter “a fast woman,” when 
you see one of them going boldly ahead and 
conquering Fate instead of allowing Fate to 
conquer her? 

And what right have you to say,“A poor 
shiftless creature, with no enterprise at all— 
nothing better could have been expected from 
her!” when another of them, too weak and 
spiritless to contend against the in-coming tide 
of calamity, folds her poor hands and succumbs 
resistlessly to her doom ? 

Don’t tell us that these are “extreme cases.” 
They are not extreme cases. They are cases 
that look you blankly in the face morning, 
noon, and night, whenever you open your 
eyes upon the workings of the great outside 
world. Ask yourself honestly and conscien- 
tiously to how many of these counts you can 





plead “Not guilty.” Ask yourself if there 
are no improvements to be made—no wiser 
methods of solving the old, troublesome rid- 
dies. You can be capable of great sacrifices, 
or history is very much at fault. Why don’t 
you make life beautiful with small sacrifices ? 

Well, perhaps there is no use in wasting 
printer’s ink and paper. If the daily, hourly 
contemplation of a woman’s patience, and in- 
dustry, and self-abnegation don’t produce the 
Wished-for effect, nothing ever will; and we 
suppose you, each and all of you, have some 
domestic appendage or other, wife, sister, 
mother, or daughter, who plays the part of 
admiring Queen of Sheba to your sublime 
Solomon! It is the “ old, old story,” gotten up 
in modern type and gilded bindings, only one 
can’t help, once in a century or so, expressing 
one’s plain, honest, and candid opinion. 


> ome ee 


TRUE, AND UNTRUE MARRIAGES; 
OR, NOTES BY THE WAY. 


Nore III. On this old familiar log by the 
wayside, and under this tree where I have 
often sat, and, undisturbed by the roar and 
rush of society, thought of human life—of its 
expectations and disappointments and gains 
and losses, I find myself again with my note- 
book and pencil in my pocket, and I take them 
out, to note down the fact that though the 
world is said to be growing wiser all the time, 
the men and women in it continue to marry 
and to be given in marriage without one sober 
thought of what they are doing, and with only 
a slight acquaintance witb themselves and with 
each other. . 

A man, for instance, has an all-consuming 
fancy for a beautiful blonde who has crossed 
his path. He hears, from reliable sources, that 
“she is a petted, spoiled child ;” that “she is 
very selfish;” that “she thinks of no one but 
herself;” but his fancy is unconquerable. He 
must have her, and he does have her, and lives 
to wish that the deil might have her. A man 
of another style has a fancy for a woman of 
another style, not a blonde, but a brunette. 
Her soft, rich, dark eyes (and she knows how 
to look at him) send the blood flying to his 
brain, and he is sure that if he has to spend 
his life without her it will be in a lunatic 
asylum. He marries her, and the first ten 
years he spends with her seem like eternity, 
they are so long. The fancy of a man has 
often wasted and desolated his life, for fancy is 
not love. It looks very much like it, but it is 
quite another thing, and what supports it is 
very different from that which supports love. 
Lily theeks and blue eyes, rosy cheeks and 
black eyes are its support, and when they fade 
and grow dim, as they do full soon, fancy has 
nothing left to live upon. But love, that asks 
for good and wholesome fare, such as the mind 
and heart of a true man or true woman can 
give, finds an unfailing supply, and grows 
stronger every year. 

Let every man and woman, desirous of a 
true marriage, look well to it that fancy is not 
the guide, but love. 
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Note IV. A week ago, I wrote the above. 
What a world of change, and what unex- 
pected things do happen in it! My friend 
H. C., who, I supposed was doomed to celi- 
bacy, or rather, had chosen it as more desirable 
than a union for life with any one, is now on 
the verge of matrimony and about to launch 
away. I must not fail to make a full and 
faithful note of the fact that he can not really 
tell whether he is in the body or out of the 
body, so transported is he with delight in view 
of what is before him. Indeed, he seems as 
overjoyed as some are when a sick or aged 
relative goes up on high to receive his heavenly 
inheritance, leaving his earthly riches below, 
to be divided among them. He has offered 
himself to a fair daughter of Eve, by the name 
of Angelica, and has—not been refused, for 
Angelica is one of those sincere persons who 
never say no when they mean yes, and never 
put off saying yes when they can just as well 
as not say it on the spot. I know her well, and 
quite sure am I that my friend H. C., although 
he is “marrying in haste,” will not have to 
“repent at leisure.” She is a true woman, 
nobly planned. The world has not destroyed 
her freshness and simplicity, or in any way 
marred her character, and she will not only 
mend, most cheerfully, the holes in her hus- 
band’s stockings, but the wounds in his heart, 
if any should ever be made by cruel hands. A 
woman so true, so loving, so unselfish in her 
father s house, can not be less so in her Aus- 
band’s house, and H. C. is a most fortunate man 
in drawing such a prize in the most dangerous 
of all lotteries. 

What would Angelica say, if she could look 
over my shoulder and see what I have written 
in my note-book? She would, with her usual 
modesty and humility, say: “ What a foolish 
man! Why, I am not an angel, if my name is 
Angelica.” And then she would snatch the 
pencil from my hand and draw it several times 
over these lines, adding, as another precaution : 
“ Be careful, sir, that you don’t drop your note- 
book, for some people, you know, can read 
even what has been scratched out. I only live 
to make those under the same roof with me 
happy, and I’m sure that isn’t much, so what’s 
the use of such glowing passages about me !” 

Angelica is quite unconscious of the fact 
that H. C. will find her far above all silver and 
gold, for all she thinks of doing it “only” to 
make him happy. She don’t seem to under- 
stand that that alone is a blessed, divine work, 
and allies her to the angels. 

Note V. Ten years ago, I opened my note- 
book to give H. C. and Angelica a place in it, 
and now I open it again to note down the fact 
that my most familiar friend L. M. has taken 
his sword out of its scabbard, and will not soon 
put it back again. And who is the foe? One 
of his best friends, and a very unselfish friend 
of all the race of man, Phrenology! L. M. has 
been reading two or three numbers of a phre- 
nological journal, and has suddenly found out 
that Phrenology is the greatest of all dis- 
organizers ; that it strikes at the very founda- 
tions of society, even at marriage. 
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“ How so?” I asked, as we sat together, talk- 
ing of this great disorganizer. 

“How so?” replied L. M. “ Well, I will tell 
you. It makes trouble between those who are 
contemplating a union with each other. It 
tells a man that the shape of the head, the 
prominence or depression of certain organs, 
decide infallibly what the character is, and the 
anxious lover, not wishing to leap before he 
has looked, says to the phrenologist: ‘ There’s 
a certain young lady coming into your office 
to-morrow, with a friend. She has no idea of 
having her head examined, but you can put 
your hand on her cranium, playfully, and then 
let me know just what she is.’” 

“Go on with your case,” I replied, unable to 
suppress a smile. 

“ Well, a few days later, said anxious lover 
meets the man who professes to be perfect mas- 
ter of the great humbug and mischief-maker, 
Phrenology, and asks—with some diffidence, of 
course— Well, what about Miss A.’s head?” 

“Not wishing to encourage or discourage 
any prospective marriage, which he can not 
know will be for the best, the phrenologist 
answers very discreetly, giving a very exact 
account of the developments. Anxious lover 
goes away—ponders on what he has heard— 
says within himself: ‘She'll never do—too 
much firmness—she’ll never yield to me; too 
little hope—she’ll always be discouraged, and 
I shall have to spend more time in encouraging 
and cheering her up than I can spare; too 
much caution—-she'll be afraid to do anything, 


- and 1 shal! always have to be urging her for- 


ward. She’s secretive, too—that’s bad, very 
bad in a woman; I mustn’t let my heart get 
engaged in that direction. Now, what do you 
think of all that?” 


“T must go a little farther back,” I answered, 
“and tell you that your premises are wrong. 
Phrenology does not, as you suppose it does, 
tell a man that the shape of the head, the promi- 
nence or depression of certain organs, decide 
infallibly what the character is. It may be that 
the man whose head is so shaped that he might 
very easily become a scamp, is one of the noble 
ones of the world, who ‘resist unto blood, 
striving against sin.’ Phrenology recognizes 
soul-struggles, inward warfares with evil in- 
clinations, heroic moral conquerors, victors 
over themselves, with badly-shaped heads.” 

“If your daughter were in love with a man 
who had a bad head, would you not wish to 
have her make her way out of love as fast as 
possible ?” asked L. M. with a look of triumph, 
as if he had caught me in a net from which I 
could not easily make my escape. 

“ Yes,” I replied; “ if his life proved that his 
bad head ruled him; but if it proved that he 
was daily fighting a good fight, and bid fair to 
come off more than a conqueror, I should say 
that my daughter had better marry him and 
help him run the race set before him. One of 
the highest and best uses of marriage is that it 
helps men and women to grow better, and, if 
I mistake not, Phrenology, for this very reason, 
if for no other, sets a high value upon marriage, 
and encourages it. 





“ As to the anzious lover whom you instance 
he is too easily frightened, and fails to under. 
stand the power of love. If the young lady 
whom he is afraid to marry has that love for 
him that many waters can not quench nor 
floods drown, her firmness will make her firm 
in her allegiance to him, and will save her 
from disagreeable obstinacy. ,If she has too 
little hope and too much caution, he will find 
noble work to do. As to her secretiveness, it 
will surely help her to keep what he confides 
to her, and he can, in time, make her as frank 
as is desirable, if he takes thé right way to do 
it. The idea of mutual help is too much lost 
sight of in marriage. Men and women, too 
often ied by fancy rather than by love, marry 
without any idea of the self-sacrifice that is 
involved in being a helper. And certain it is 
that Phrenology, if consulted, would let men 
and maidens, on the verge of matrimony, know 
that they will have something to do for each 
other, and also that the opportunities for 
mutual benefit and mutual improvement that 
marriage affords prove it to be of God. 

“ Differently shaped heads need not make 
trouble between man and wife, and will not, if 
love reigns.” 

Here L. M. seemed to waver a little, and I 
thought he was inclined to put his sword back 
into the scabbard. 

Note VI. H. C. and Angelica have become 
one; the knot has been tied, and, as they 
think, never to be untied, either in this world 
or the other. 

It would hardly be correct to call them 
enthusiastic lovers, for they are earnest lovers, 
serious lovers, sensible lovers, unselfish lovers, 
and a life full of joy and all good lies before 
them. They have married with the idea of 
giving as well as of receiving—they pour kind- 
nesses upon each other. Angelica is nothing 
less than divine in her unselfishness, and father 
and mother and brothers and sisters say “ she 
was always so.” She did not marry with the 
idea uppermost in her mind of bettering her 
condition—of being waited on, and petted, and 
having a splendid time generally. She married 
with the principle of love strong within her. 
There is nothing she is not willing to do, or 
dare, or suffer to make H. C. happy, and so 
she has within herself abiding joy. When 
young men and maidens cease to be triflers in 
marriage; when they treat the subject with all 
the seriousness it deserves, and no longer make 
child’s play of it; when they get higher ideas 
of themselves and of life, and learn that the 
source of all happiness between the married, as 
well as the unmarried, is strong, holy, unselfish 
love, true marriages in the world will be greatly 
raultiplied, and joy and happiness will rapidly 
increase. 

eh oe 


PassIONATE reproofs are like medicines 
given scalding hot; the patient can not take 
them. If we wish to do good to those we re- 
buke, we should labor for meekness of wis- 
dom, and use soft words for hard arguments.— 
Doda. 
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FASHIONABLE HATS. 
| WE present for the consideration of our 
readers some specimens of the most fashion- 
able hats worn by ladies during this season. 
Of course it is not our purpose to recommend 
the adoption of any style, but simply to show 
them up, and leave the rest to the discretion of 
the reader. Simplicity and neatness in dress 
should be the aim of every member of society, 
whether she moves in select circles or is class- 
ed among “the lower twenty.” Some study 
style merely, some contrast, but few, we are 
sorry to say, have a sufficient regard for pro- 


priety. 








THE HENRIETTA. 


This hat is made of white pamilla braid 
trimmed with flutings of blue velvet and an 








Fie. 1.—Tae Henrietta. 


elegant marabout feather ; this is the most ele- 
gant dress hat of the season for either ladies or 
misses. 


THE SARATOGA. 


This hat is made of pearl-colored braid 
trimmed with velvet of the same shade, with 





Fie. 2.—Tae SaRatoea. 





streamers at the back fastened with a pearl 
ornament—a very elegant promenade hat for 
ladies. 
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THE IDAHO. 


This hat is of a light pearl shade, with a 
metallic coating over the braid which renders 





Fie. 3.—Tue Ivano. 


it perfectly water-proof, and it will not fade by 
sun or air; it is trimmed with a fluting of brown 
velvet round the crown, with long streamers 
falling over the hair. 


THE ELITE. 
Hat of fine Dunstable braid, low crown, roll- 
ed brim, trimmed with velvet facing and a bow 





Fie. 4.—THe ELrre. 


at the side, fastened with a straw and crystal 
ornament—a very stylish hat for a small boy. 


THE CINDERELLA. 
This hat is made of fine tulip braid, with 
rolled brim and round crown; the brim is faced 
with velvet, and an eagle’s feather with an ele- 





Fie. 5.—Tae CrnDERELLA. 


gant marabout pompon is set in one side—a 
very becoming hat for small girls or boys. 

The above illustrations were furnished us by 
J. R. Terry, of 409 Broadway and 19 Union 
Square, who is one of the most enterprising 
hatters in our city. 








A USEFUL FASHION—PAST AND PRESENT. 


While looking over a dusty collection of old engrav- 
ings, portraits, and other odds and ends, we happened on 
the print of which the accompanying engraving is a copy. 
Struck by the resemblance of the lady's toilet, in most 
respects, to the prevailing fashions of the present time, 
we determined to reproduce it. The volume from which 
the portrait had been formerly detached, on account of a 
marked phrenological feature, bears the date 1829, and 
the lady represented is spoken of as having died some 
years before—at least five—-therefore the fashion of to- 
day is a revival of that of forty-five or fifty years ago. 
The elevated chignon with the back hair brushed tightly 
up, the front rolls or frisures, the pendulous ear-rings, 
and the low-necked dress are now conspicuous in the 
composition of a belie on the promenade or in the draw- 
ing-room. Moral considerations aside, let us give the brief 
history of this lady of the old beau monde, as we found 
it in the old book already alluded to. 

Mile. N., a young Parisienne, was so tenderly attached 
to a lady of her own age, that neither marriage nor the 
solicitations of her mother could induce her to leave her. 
Her friend died at a time when such an event was least 
expected, but Mile. N. did not immediately exhibit any 
marked signs of grief, so that her friends deemed her re- 
signed to the loss of her companion. A day or two elapsed 
after the burial when she was found in her chamber quite 
dead, having committed suicide. A letter, addressed to 
her parents, disclosed the state of her mind previous to 
the fatal act, the substance of which was that she could 
not survive the loss of her friend. In scanning the con- 
formation of the back-head of Mies N., it must be at 
once seen how very large the region of the social senti- 
ments appears. Mark the great distance from the ear 
backward. It is an extraordinary instance, and the 
above account furnishes the surprising fact in connec- 
tion with so great a development. 

Thus has a fashion of wearing the hair contributed 
indubitable evidence in support of a phrenological claim, 
the organ of Friendship being rendered as strikingly 
prominent in her portrait as that disposition was noto- 
rious in her lifeand death. ‘**Tis an ill wind that blows 
nobody good.” Verily a good end is subserved some- 
times by an apparently foolish caprice. 

(Hereafter, it is our imtention to give occasional 
“cuts,” illustrating the fashions as they are—if not 
always as they should be—for the benefit of our large 
circle of lady readers.—Ep. A. P. J.] 
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TOGGERY. 


Waat is the wse of toggery? Why not dress 
with a view to comfort, convenience, and good 
taste? The savage of Africa and the savage 
of our own Western wilds seem to delight in 
toggery. So do the Turks and Chinese. In- 
deed, it appears to be a common weakness of 
savage and civilized to love toggery. Little 
girls rig out their dolls and themselves with 
useless toggery. Great military generals and 
commodores pile on the toggery ; so the “ brave 
redskins” decorate themselves with wampum, 
paint, and toggery after a successful scalping 
excursion. 

When the Englishman goes out for a sum- 
mer holiday or to the “ races,” he loads and 
hampers himself with toggery, not to mention 
baskets and boxes of provender, ale, porter, 
beer, champagne, or whisky, enough, one 
would think, to last during a voyage around 
the Kingdom. But we need not go abroad to 
look for travelers’ toggery. Go to our watering- 
places. Look at the ladies’ trunks, big enough 
to hold “a heap” of dry goods—and at the 
ladies themselves! Look at their little heads, 
with those awful excrescences, loaded down 
with toggery. What can they have within 
their little craniums when so much is piled on 
outside? If one gives her whole mind to ex- 
ternals, what becomes of the internal? But, 
enough. The foolishness—not to say vanity and 
wickedness—of these things must be apparent 
to all unperverted minds. Good taste—even 
artistic excellepce—requires no such nonsense ; 
what is there in the way of dress more becom- 
ing a gentleman than a suit—coat, vest, and 
pantaloons—all off the same piece, be it blue, 
black, or gray? So, for a lady. We shall 
never forget the impression made on our 
admiring mind by a young lady dressed in 
this manner! The material was not expensive; 
frock, cape, and bonnet were made of the same 
material. She wore her hair short—d /a Prin- 
cess of Denmark—and had no extra ribbons, 
rings, or toggery of any kind, and she was 
PRETTY. That realized to our mind the say- 
ing, “ beauty unadorned is adorned the most.” 

Those horses, and that carriage, with just 
enough harness for wse—and just enough 
material for strength and comfort, are far 
more tasteful than if covered with gold tassels, 
spangles, and other toggery. Of all people in 
the world, we should ignore useless toggery. 
Let savages, heathen, and foolish royalty shine 
in vain “pomp and ceremony” if they will; 
but let sensible Americans study simplicity, 
utility, comfort, and convenience. 


——i> +> 


SPEND your time in nothing which you know 
must be repented of. Spend it in nothing, be 
it work or recreation, in which you might not 
pray for the blessing of God. Spend it in 
nothing which you could not review with a 
quiet conscience on your dying bed. Good ad- 
vice. [Should we not spend our money with 
the same care? Have we a moral right to use 
money in games of chance or in mere Inxuries ?] 





On Psychology. 


-” 





The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes infinite, 

Of glorious dreams, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner sight ; 
Lovely, but selemn it arose, 
Unfolding what no more might clese.—Mrs. Hemans. 





BEAUTIFUL. 


BY FRANCES L. KEELER. 





A MAIDEN in the sweet spring time 
Sat listening to an evening chime; 
Her hair was like the rippling sea, 
Her eyes were like the stars, and she 
Was beautiful. 
And when the summer's silver sheen 
Clothed all the earth with loveliest green, 
She wandered o'er the fragrant lea, 
Exclaiming in her ecstasy— 
How beautiful! 


In autumn time, one golden day, 
She gave her trusting heart away ; 
Then as she strolled beside a stream 
With him who won, she dreamed a dream 
Moet beautiful. 
When winter with its fleeting hours 
Froze out the life of all the flowers, 
The maiden found she loved in vain, 
And dream of hers would ne’er again 
Be beautiful. 
Alas, when next the spring time came 
And proved his false heart still the same, 
Her snowy robes were laid aside, 
For now she ne'er would be a bride 
All beautiful. 


And when again the summer breeze 

Swept o’er the blue, mysterious seas, 

Her waiting epirit heard a call 

From realms of ceaseless rest, where ail 
Is beautiful. 

Her waxen lipe we left apart, 

And sweetly o’er her broken heart 

We clasped her hands, as if in prayer, 

And twined pale blossoms in her hair 
So beautiful. 


A fading mound ‘neath autumn’s sun 

Tells that her sad, brief race is run; 

The daisies withering in the frost 

Reproach the one for whom she lost 
Earth’s beautifal. 

But from on high her starry eyes 

Look downward through the dusky skies, 

And unto God her pure lips pray— 

Let him enjoy with me some day 
Heaven's beautiful. 





DEVELOPMENT OF THE ESTHETIC 
NATURE. 
—_— Oo 

WE condense from an article by Prof. James 
Waters, in the Pennsylvania School Journal, the 
following : 

A mind to be truly educated must be highly 
developed in all its intellectual, moral, and es- 
thetic nature. A well-balanced mind is pos- 
sessed of these powers in about equal propor- 
tions. A model mind is this well-balanced 
mind, stored with knowledge, trained to think, 
governed by principles, and skillful in recog- 
nizing the beauties of nature and art, and equally 
as skillful in detecting their deformities. While 
great attention is given to the cultivation of the 
intellectual and moral natures, but little regard 
is shown to the importance of developing the 
esthetic. If its maintenance and development 
depended entirely upon special training, it 





might long since have been nearly obliterated. 
Like some flowers, which develop into fragrant 
beauty though left to care for themselves 
while we are busy training and nourishing our 
favorites, it springs up despite neglect, flour- 
ishing from the culture given to other qual- 
ities, and to our astonishment and delight 
blooms with beauty and fragrance. And in 
some instances, after lying dormant, or at least 
unobserved for many years, it crops out 
through and above the other faculties, healthy 
and beautiful, just as 
“When Autamn comes forth on his mission of death, 

To revel in Summer's bright realm, 
To scatter the leaves with his pitiless breath, 

And the pride of the forest o’erwhelm ; 
Then the mistletoe green in its beauty is seen 

Clinging true to its desolate elm.” 


If there be a liberal natural endowment of 
this faculty, and the other faculties are culti- 
vated to its neglect, it is not followed by dis- 
astrous results, as would be the case if the 
other faculties were neglected. Indeed, it 
sometimes appears to grow spontaneously if 
neglected. It is the first faculty discovered in 
the dawning intellect, as for instance, the in- 
fant recognition of beauty in the flame of a 
candle, and harmony in the soothing tones of 
the lullaby. When memory turns over her 
historic pages she revels among the beautiful 
pictures, the majestic scenery, and the sweet, 
unwritten songs of childhood. When imagina- 
tion roams over her vast domains, she precedes, 
plucking the fairest fruits and sweetest flowers, 
and taking them into her chamber, “ bodies 
forth the form of things unknown,” and guides 
the poet’s pen while he “ gives to airy nothings 
a local habitation and a name.” She sum- 
mons all the organs of sense and all the sen- 
sations and emotions of the soul into her ser- 
vice. She delights in the shady woodlands, 
the towering precipice, the awful chasms, the 
mountain gorges, the expansive prairies, the 
winding rivers, the golden sunset, the darken- 
ing storm-cloud, the thundering cataract, the 
boundless ocean, the illimitable heavens. And 
not less does she enjoy the elegantly little. 
The tiniest machine, the delicate wing of the 
butterfly, the meshes of the spider’s web, the 
coral rocks, the microscopic legions inhabiting 
a drop of water—upon whatever the eye turns 
she exercises her prerogative, and thereby may 
be develped. 

Into her spiritual chamber flow musical har- 
monies inaudible to grosser ears. She hears 
sweet music in the sighing of a reed, in the 
gushing of a rill, a plaintive story in the pass- 
ing breeze, a majestic strain in the roar of the 
ocean; and in earth’s echoes she catches the 
diapason of the spheres. All the powers of 
the soul and body are laid under tribute to 
add to her treasures. 

We may affirm that God takes care of the 
esthetic nature of children when the intellect 
and morals are properly developed. Where- 
soever a thorough discipline of the reasoning 
powers is instituted; wheresoever memory is 
stored with information which can be called 
up at will; wheresoever the imagination has 
been trained to form delicate, complicated, or 
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grand conceptions; wheresoever abstraction 
has been led over the realms of nature, science, 
and art, and taught to classify, if the percep- 
tive faculties are in a healthy state, there we 
need take no thought how to begin the devel- 
opment of the taste, for already it is largely 
developed. A few illustrations will suffice to 
show the truthfulness of this position. A 
savage, for instance, stands upon the brow of 
a precipice, from which he looks down into 
immeasurable depths, and commands a view of 
vast prairies, broad woodlands, winding rivers, 
and lofty mountains. He is conscious of no 
emotion of special pleasure, but moves with 
stupid insensibility amid the sublimest scen- 
ery. Now place the cultivated man on the 
same spot. Instantly he experiences indescrib- 
able pleasure. His soul swells with an ecstasy 
of motion which no language can express. The 
same contrast is observable in the same indi- 
vidual at different periods of life. Objects 
which childhood ‘could not appreciate are 
sources of delight to manhood. The cultiva- 
tion of the reasoning powers enables the mind 
to trace the noble significance of things. It is 
thus led through and beyond the material into 
the ideal world, through the finite into the in- 
finite, “through nature up to nature’s God,” 
introduced into a new kingdom, in which old 
things become invested with new interest, and 
gross things become radiant with beauties in- 
visible to the vulgar eye. To enjoy, we must 
understand. To understand, we must reason, 
think, study, exercise all the powers that can 
throw light upon or receive impressions from 
the subject. Nothing is more apparent than 
the difference between the cultivated and the 
uncultivated in regard to their appreciation of 
sublime actions, motives,characters,sentiments, 
especially if we embrace in the term cultivated 
only those whose morals and intellects are 
equally developed. However, the emotion of 
taste in the contemplation of a moral action 
or sentiment is wholly independent of the 
moral emotion, and is experienced as fully, to 
all appearances, in the mind of the atheist as 
in the heart of the most devout man of God. 
In reviewing the lives of eminent poets, how 
poignant the reflection that many of them have 
given us no assurance that they have followed 
as well as found the better way to that realm 
where exist beauty and sublimity which 
mortal eye hath not seen nor imagination 
pictured ! 

But while the cultivated atheist may enjoy 
as largely the emotions of beauty and sublimity 
as the Christian, there is one field of observa- 
tion from which he excludes himself. The 
Christian’s faith and hope open to the soul the 
sublimest field of view, the loftiest themes, and 
the most magnificent expressions of creative 
energy and infinite love. What can so elevate 
the whole man, and so refine his whole nature, 
as the honest, hearty reception of revealed 
truth—truth too grand for human conception, 
and attracting the admiration of angels ? 

Thus far we have considered taste in its de- 
velopment through the cultivation of the other 
faculties. We now pass to the consideration 
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of its development where it exists in a marked 
degree, by means of special training. 

To this end, in the first place, should be 
studied models combining the beautiful with 
the sublime in the highest possible perfection. 
The appreciation of beauty is much more com- 
mon than the appreciation of sublimity, be- 
cause it does not require so much study. The 
common herd, in view of a magnificent paint- 
ing, say, “ Those are pretty men and handsome 
women,” and pass on, while a better developed 
taste gazes for hours, studying its import, en- 
larging its own capacity, and drinking in its 
magnificence. It recognizes the grandeur 
and sublimity of those bright faces and pretty 
forms. The same is true in regard to sculp- 
ture, poetry, and natural scenery. They must 
be studied to be enjoyed. The esthetic nature 
must be disciplined to follow where genius 
cuts her way. Indeed, it requires a master 
mind to follow at once, with sure footing, 
where a great artist leads. Common minds 
must study hard, attentively, persistently, or 
the higher esthetics is a sealed book forever. 
Few men are able at once to recognize the 
delicate sentiment in Moore’s oft-quoted lines: 

“The heart, like a tendril accustomed to cling, 
Let it grow where it will, can uot flourish alone, 

But will turn to the nearest, loveliest thing 

It can twine itself round, and make closer its own.” 
Or the exquisite beauty of Goldsmith’s com- 
parison : 
* As some tall cliff that lifts its awfal form, 

Swells from the vale and midway leaves the storm ; 

Though ‘round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 

Eternal sunshine settles on its head.” 

If in these sportive exercises the intentions 
of genius are slowly revealed, how much 
more difficult to discover the full import of her 
master-pieces, to keep pace with her when “in 
her lofty flights she leaps from mountain peak 
to mountain peak, flies on the lightning’s wing, 
and bathes in the dazzling light of the spirit- 
world!” 

Secondly. This faculty must be frequently 
exercised, not only upon the productions of 
others, but upon the productions of its posses- 
sors. He that would see clearly, must use his 
eyes daily. He that would think well, must 
think much. He that would strengthen his 
muscles, must exercise them regularly. So he 
that would improve his taste, must exercise it 
frequently. And upon no production can he 
exercise it so advantageously as his own, be- 
cause his own he understands more thoroughly, 
and in it should, and generally does, take more 
interest. Good taste is an acquisition to be 
found only by the laborious student. “ There is 
no excellence without labor.” Cowper is said 
to have spent on an average half an hour to 
each line of poetry, All artists, in whatever 
department they labor, make repeated sallies, 
endure a thousand disappointments, and cor- 
rect as many blunders, before they can claim 
the victory, Exercise then, hopefully, patiently, 
constantly exercise the power within you. Na- 
ture presents you her infinite variety of land- 
scape ; earth unlocks her hidden treasures; the 
fotests resound with delightful strains; the 
heavens array themselves in the gorgeous rai- 
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ment of gold and purple garments, and at night 
her sable robes are flecked with ten thousand 
gems. 

The world of letters is teeming with books, 
the world of art is rich with paintings, sculp- 
ture, architecture, music, and all are yours— 
yours to study—yours to enjoy—yours to per- 
petuate—yours to improve. Heed their sum- 
mons, love the beautiful and sublime, follow 
where they lead, contemplate the great and the 
good, detest the evil, and a rich good taste will 
be the result. 


em ee 
MEMORY. 


Farr and gentle was Memory at the first. As 
a blissful dreamer, she wanders among the 
groves of Eden to cull from its garden treasures 
the earliest buddings of hope—the earliest 
flowers of experience. Oh, how rich and 
sweet were the garlands then twined by her 
angel-fingers! Not yet was the rose guarded 
by its thorny panoply, for, from the rude ap- 
proach of contaminated fingers, it needed no 
protection. Well pleased was Memory then 
with her gentle duties. She viewed with de- 
light the fresh green footstool of Omnipotence, 
and feeling that “it was good,” she determined 
to gild the Past, as it rolled from the bosom of 
the Present, with the fadeless picturings of her 
own golden pencil. Delighted with the tri- 
umphs of her skill, she kissed Creation’s last 
best gifts, as side by side they slept on an em- 
erald bank, in the shade of the tree of knowl- 
edge ; and after that, ever-present to their men- 
tal eyes, were the picturings of Memory, and 
even what oblivion had already commenced to 
gather to itself, seemed touched by the wand 
of the Undying. 

Time fied. The odors of the garden lost 
their pristine sweetness, and the song-birds 
gave forth melancholy tones. All angels, save 
him with the flaming sword—the guardian of 
the tree of life—had forsaken humanity’s first 
home ; and they of the earth, earthy, who had 
slept on the emerald bank, were also gone. 

Away, away, over hill and over dale, where 
the birds sang—where the serpents hissed— 
where the brambles grew—where the lions 
roared—where the earth gave forth its fruits— 
and where the riplets of the rivulet laughed in 
the bright sunbeam—away, away wandered 
the wanderers. They had plucked the fruit 
from the tree of knowledge, and good and evil, 
strangely mixed and mingled, ever after gave 
taste to the waters which they drank from the 
golden goblet of existence. 

When the fair angel, Memory, saw this, she 
regretted what she had done. She had given 
to the wandering children of Humanity the fa- 
tal gift of retrospection ; and now, when they 
looked back on the pictures of the Past, they 
would find them dotted with accusations and 
sources of regret. Behind them, the handwri- 
ting of condemnation might be discerned ; and 
before, were the dark chill waters of the sea of 
death. And Memory sighed within herself, 
and if she could, she would have recalled the 
terrible gift which she had imparted with a kiss. 


























By-and-by Memory became more reconciled 
to the duty she had imposed on herself, and 
the gift she had bestowed ; for she found more 
of delight in penciling the good which was 
done by the children of the earth, than of sor- 
row in giving record to the evil. Besides, she 
collected in her vast store-houses beautiful and 
innocent creations—gems of thought—to be 
arranged by the artists of Taste and Fancy in 
the museums of the soul. From these gems so 
much of delight was originated, that in their 
contemplation the dark dottings of error’s rec- 
ord were often entirely overlooked. Seeing this, 
Memory was gladdened, and, till now, has con- 
tinued the most faithful of the angels of the 
earth. By her agency the sphere of man’s men- 
tal sojournings is extended throughout all Past 
time, instead of being limited to the fleeting 
and transitory Present. The dream which so 
much delighted the philosopher she recalls, 
and the more than dream which gave raptures 
to the lover. In tottering age she renews the 
innocence of childhood, till all the wrinkles on 
the brow of care are chased away, and the 
heaven of fancy glitters with the “golden 
fires” of the ideal. 

To those who are covered with the leprosy 
of crime, the picturings of Memory are indeed 
terrible. They serve as mirrors, in which de- 
formity is bodied forth in the full expression 
of mute though denunciatory compunction. 
Hideous is the aspect which they give to vice, 
while virtue they decorate with the garments 
of beauty. 

Reader, be the duties which Memory per- 
forms for thee a well-spring of delight, as un- 
ending as the Eternal.—New Orleans Delta. 
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IMPRESSIONS. 


Ly a work on “ The Champagne Country,” 
Mr. Robert Tomes, United States consular agent 
at Rheims, describes his impressions of what 
he saw, as follows: 

“The great cathedral was proof against that 
severest test of sublimity—familiarity. For 
eighteen months I saw it almost every hour of 
the day, and hardly less often in the night. 
Waked at early dawn by the sonorous chimes 
of its bells, my eyes, as I lay abed, first opened 
upon the massive structure. Though dimly 
visible in the gray twilight, I was fully con- 
scious of its majestic presence. It seemed to 
reveal itself to my consciousness by some spir- 
itual force, while still dark and indistinct to my 
obscured vision. There was a feeling akin to 
that of which every one is conscious on the 
approach of a storm, when there is not only 
visible the thunder-cloud to herald its coming, 
but a vague influence which mysteriously in- 
dicates its nearness to all, even to the blind. 

“Those who have studied architecture say 
that the cathedral at Rheims is remarkable 
above all other structures for its unity. They 
declare that it must have arisen out of the con- 
ception of some single mind of genius. One 
ix his enthusiasm, calls it ‘ petrified music.’ 
This harmony of parts and proportions in so 
large a structure is indeed marvelous, and is 
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undoubtedly one of the essential causes of its 
effect as a work of art. Raiokh 

“*Tt is a religious poem carved out by the 
sculptor, says Baron Taylor; ‘it is an anima- 
ted book which relates in action the legends of 
saints, episodes from the Old and New Testa- 
ments, and subjects taken from the history of 
Rfteims.’ ” 

[We take it that Mr. Tomes has large Vene- 
ration, Spirituality, Sublimity, and Ideality. 
He would take off his hat when passing a 
church, while another, less developed in these 
organs, would regard such a structure with in- 
difference, or as Christians regard the pyra- 
mids of Egypt. It was a sense of the sacred 
in the architect which awakened the same 
sense in Mr. Tomes.—Eb.] 


On Phusiologn. 


A knowledge of the structure and functions of the human body 
should guide us in all our investigations of the various phenomena of 
Ife. —Cshania, 

My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge. — Hosea tv, 6 











CAUSE OF ILL HEALTH. 


Ir is quite certain that man is the most dar- 
ing violator of natural law to be found in the 
animal kingdom. . He is not only absolutely 
reckless, but persistent and obstinate in his 
course of transgressing ; indeed, he is original 
and ingenious in his methods of attack upon 
himself. God-has made man upright, but he 
has sought out many inventions to make him- 
self crooked, so that an army of men find con- 
stant and lucrative employment in patching 
and mending the bodies of their fellow-crea- 
tures. Here is a regiment of men with forceps 
to pull out teeth that should last a lifetime— 


for they were not designed to ache, but were | 


given to man toeat with. There a host of men 
are using pills, powders, plasters, and every va- 
riety of panacea to cure the ills of the unfortu- 
nate. Do we have any reason to believe that 
the brute creation, when allowed to control it- 
self and follow instinct, suffers as we do? Do 
they bleat and bellow with the toothache? 
Do they suffer from colds? Are they afflicted 
with chronic diseases ? Can powders and plas- 
ters be of service to them? Why do we yield 
so easily to fatigue, and fall a prey to disease 
so readily? Can it be true that weakness of 
body indicates strength of soul—that a narrow 
chest insures a broad heart—that a sickly con- 
stitution is favorable to a saintly life—that 
physical infirmity is a proof of spiritual power ? 
It is ridiculous nonsense to suppose such 
things. We are to love God with all our heart, 
soul, and strength; and the more heart, soul, 
and strength we have, the more we can love 
God. The fact is, we have allowed the animal 
to get the better of the angel of our nature. 
We eat too much, and too fast. We drink too 
much of that which is not aqua pura. We 
chew, and smoke, and snuff tobacco. We go 
to bed late, and get up late. We do not get 
sufficient sleep, and we allow the anxietiesof 
life to drive us to disease. 








OVERTAXED BRAINS. 

Human life is in many respects worth more 
than it was a hundred years ago. An English 
journal says: We no longer, as a rule, eat and 
drink to excess, as our ancestors did; we do 
not invite apoplexy by covering our heads with 
a cap of dead hair [except the barristers and 
judges in the English courts]; and swathing 
our throats in folds of unnecessary linen; our 
sanitary arrangements are a hundred-fold better, 
and our town-dwellers see much more of the 
country, and taste much more of the country 
air. Yet it is certain that nervous disorders are 
greatly on the increase, and is to be feared that 
the excitement of modern life is introducing 
new maladies while removing old. A physi- 
cian of the early or middle Georgian era said 
that a large proportion of the deaths of English- 
men was due to repletion. The proportion 
under that head is now very much less; but 
what we have gained in one direction we have 
lost in another. Among the intellectual and 
mercantile classes of the present day, the great- 
est danger to life is from nervous exhaustion. 
We make too serious and too incessant demands 
on the most delicate part of our structure, and 
the whole fabric gives way under paralysis, or 
heart complaint, or softening of the brain, or 
imbecility, or insanity. Disease of the heart is 
constantly sweeping off our men of intellect 
and the vast size of our modern lunatic asy- 
lums, together with the frequent necessity of 
adding to their number, is a melancholy proof 
of the overwrought state of a large part of the 
population. 


The lamentable suicide of Admiral Fitzroy 
recently brings us face to face with the depress- 
ing fact that modern civilization is a brilliant, 
but a relentless despot, to whom, in some shape 
or other, our foremost men are called upon to 
render up their lives. The evidence given at 
the inquest brings out the pitiable story with 
only too great clearness. At sixty years of age, 
while still preserving the external appearance 
of a man ten years younger, he who had saved 
so many lives from the perils of the deep, was 
brought to that pass of profound mental 
wretchedness and depression that self-inflicted 
death seemed the only haven of relief from 
the sheer misery of being. It is, perhaps, not 
unworthy of note, that Admiral Fitzroy was a 
near relative of the famous Lord Castlereagh, 
who committed suicide in a very similar man- 
ner. It may be that there is a tendency to this 
form of insanity in the family, since it is well 
known that such a predisposition may lurk in 
the blood, and reveal itself from time to time 
in repeated acts of self-murder. But it is more 
probable that, in Admiral Fitzroy’s as in Lord 
Castlereagh’s case, the origin of the suicidal 
madness is to be traced to brain-disturbance re- 
sulting from overwork. The Prime Minister 
gave way under the toil and responsibility of 
guiding such a country as England through 
one of the most difficult crises of her history— 
a task rendered the more difficult by the un- 
popularity of his acts among the masses of the 
people. The scientific man has been worn-out 
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by the weight of continual cares resulting from 
his post as meteorological officer of the Board 
of Trade. Both succumbed to demands which 
they had probably not the physical strength to 
answer beyond a certain point. In the case of 
Admiral Fitzroy, we see laid out before us on 
the inquest all the steps by which the melan- 
choly result was reached. He had been a 
handsome man, with a fine, vigorous presence, 
a genial manner, and an amiable disposition. 
With the accumulating pressure of his work— 
which, it should be recollected, involved calcu- 
lations of the utmost nicety, whereon the safety 
of many lives depended—he became depressed 
in spirits, peculiar in manner, reduced in per- 
son. He acquired that terrible inability to 
sleep which is one of the most dreadful of 
those means by which nature avenges the 
abuse of the mental power; and he was forced 
to take opium at night—at one time to an ex- 
tent which threatened serious consequences. 
[A very foolish resort. A Turkish bath, a low 
diet, and recreation would have done him 
good, whereas the opium only did harm, aggra- 
vating the difficulty.] The right side of the 
heart became weak in its action; the brain 
showed symptons of paralysis; his medical 
attendant dreaded the advent of insanity, 
and warned him that he must refrain from 
mental work ; his servants noticed that he gave 
strange and inappropriate answers to ques- 
tions; his friends remarked that he could not 
make up his mind on any subject, which he 
admitted to be the case; he had noises in the 
ears, and twitchings of the hands. His inti- 
mate friend, Captain Maury, told him that he 
“wanted dynamic force,’ meaning nervous 
power. In other words, the subtile organiza- 
tion of nerves and brain was worn out, or, 
perhaps we should rather say, plunged into a 
state of abnormal and terrible excitement, in 
which the perceptions became confused, and 
nothing remained clear but the pain and hope- 
lessness of life. Then the desperate hand was 
raised against its own existence, and we read 
the termination of the story in the verdict of 
“Temporary Insanity.” And much the same 
story must, doubtless, be told of the other sui- 
cide of the week, Mr. Prescott, the banker. 


That men of intellect are peculiarly liable to 
mental disease might be safely supposed, with- 
out any direct evidence, from the very nature 
of intellect and the work it has to perform. 
Genius, whether it exhibits itself in literature, 
art, or science, is the result of a peculiar fine- 
ness and sensitiveness of the nervous system, 
whithout which great men would be nothing 
more than ordinary men, and having which 
they are often martyrs as well as conquerors. 
The possession of this delicate and subtile 
framework enables them to perceive what 
others would pass over; but it also lays them 
open to shocks and jars of which the more ro- 
bust would not be conscious, Too often in the 
end, if not in the beginning, genius, as a witty 
French author once said, “is a disease of the 
nerves.” The brain becomes unnaturally 
sharpened, and eats into itself, The whole 
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physique suffers from the undue strain on its 
most exquisite part. The ethereal spirit that 
sits within this mesh of neryes and arteries 
and fibers suffers with the suffering of that 
marvelous mechanism on which it is depend- 
ent for its earthly existence. The same week 
in which we hear of Admiral Fitzroy’s suicide 
brings us news of General Kmety expirthg, 
prematurely old, at fifty, Swfffdying in 
moody mania—Sir Isaac Newton with intel- 
lect temporarily shattered, Johnson oppressed 
by thick-coming fancies ; Cowper overcome by 
them ; Sir Walter Scott, excited to such a pitch 
of mental activity that he “could not leave off 
thinking,” and moved about among familiar 
scenes with a sense of ghostly unreality; 
Southey struck down from his height of liter- 
ary fame into mere imbecility ; Buckland smit- 
ten in his strength; Lyman Blanchard, Hay- 
don, and Hugh Miller perishing by their own 
hands, these are only a few instances of that 
fate which so often overtakes men of unusual 
powers. And to these must be added several 
cases occurring of late years, in which, without 
the mind being at all affected, our prominent 
statesmen, such as Lord Herbert and Sir George 
Cornwall Lewis, have died prematurely from 
exhaustion. The fact is that much is expected 
from those to whom much has been given. 
They become committed to work which can 
not be divided, and they fall as much in the 
service of their country as though they had 
perished on the field of battle oPthe sinking 
deck. 

[In the foregoing article, nothing is said of 
the unphysiological habits of the madmen 
and the suicides. It is not even hinted that 
they totally ignored the laws of life and health, 
which every sensible man ought to observe. 
Nothing is said as to how much wine, beer, 
and other liquors they drank, nor how many 
other excesses they indulged in. But it is left 
to be inferred that the gentlemen died martyrs 
to “ overtasked brains.” Now we demur here. 
This is a one-sided way of stating the case, 


and we venture the assertion, that where one | 


has died from over-brain work, ten died from 
overeating, overdrinking, and a want of at- 
tention to the bodily conditions. Vigorous out- 
of-door exercise; plain and simple food with- 
out stimulants; regular sleep; a daily wash 
or hand-bath, and attention to the moral and 
spiritual necessities by daily devotions, would 
have fortified and saved them. ] 
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DIPTHERIA, 


BY DR. R. T. TRALL. 


[At the suggestion of a valued friend, we re- 
publish the following, for the benefit of those 
who ought to read it.—Eb. A. P. J.] 

So far as Hygienic medication has been tried 
in this disease, its incomparable superiority 
over all the drug systems has been fully sus- 
tained. Of several cases subjected to the water- 
treatment, to the exclusion of all drugs, which 
have come under the cognizance of Hydro- 











pathic physicians, all have recovered. This 
result seems to confirm the opinion I have 
often had occasion to express, viz., that there 
is scarcely any form of acute febrile or inflam- 
matory disease known to physicians which is 
not curable, provided the efforts of nature are 
judiciously aided by water, air, temperature, 
and general regimen, and not interfered with 
by the administration of poisonous drugs. 

Among the drug remedies which are most 
frequently prescribed by Allopathic physicians 
are calomel, chlorate of potash, chlorats of lime 
or soda, common salt, sesqui-chloride of iron, 
sulphate gf zinc, antimony, caustic applica- 
tions of nitrate of silver, with various tonics 
and stimulants, as quinine, wine, porter, beef- 
tea, etc. 

The proper and the only rational plan of 
medication consists in local and general bath- 
ing, regulated precisely and at all times by the 
local distress and superficial temperature of 
the patient, and a dye regard to pure air and 
proper ventilation. The patient is not inclined 
to take, and does not require food of any kind 
until the severity of the local inflammation 
and the violence of the fever has naturally 
abated. The practice of continually stuffing 
the patient on stimulating slop-food, or on food 
of any kind, because he is weak and prostrated, 
is a most pernicious one, and is enough of 
itself to cause a fatal termination in many 
cases. In these low diatheses and malignant 
forms of disease all the powers of the constitu- 
tion are struggling with all their energies to 
throw out the morbid matter. If they succeed, 
the patient will recover; but if this effort is 
unsuccessful, the patient must die. He has no 
ability, until this struggle is decided, to digest 
food; and to cram his stomach with it, or to 
irritate the digestive organs with tonics and 
stimulants, is merely adding fuel to the fire; it 
is adding another to the great burden the vital 
powers are obliged to sustain, and thus lessen- 
ing the chances for nature to effect a cure. 

Cold wet cloths, well covered with dry ones, 
should be applied to the throat, as in cases of 
quinsy and croup; frequent sips of cool water 
may be taken, sufficiently to allay the painful 
sensations of thirst; the bowels should be freed 
by copious enemas of tepid water; the feet, if 


| inclined to be cold, must be kept warm and 


comfortable by warm flannels or bottles of hot 
water; when the head is hot, painful, or the 
brain inclined to delirium, a cold cloth should 
be applied to the forehead and crown of the 
head, and the whole surface should be sponged 
with tepid or moderately cold water so often 
as the surface becomes very warm. When the 
whole surface is very dry and hot, the wet. 
sheet pack is the most appropriate. In the 
latter stage of the disease, when the heat on 
the surface inclines to be irregular and the 
extremities to become cold, the warm bath, if 
practicable, is the best appliance. Under this 
management the patient will, in most cases, be 
fairly convalescent within one week from the 
attack. Occasionally, however, the disease 
will continue to nearly or quite the end of the 
second week.— W. C. J., April, 1860. 
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PAPA’S DARLING. 


BY EBEN REXFORD. 





Waurre face in frame of yellow gold, 
Biue eyes, divinely clear ; 

Mine own to love, and keep, and hold, 
Through many a coming year. 


Come nestle in these arms of mine, 
Come kiss me on my cheek ; 
With arch lips, red as royal wine, 
Your pure, child-language speak. 
And this is mine, is all my own, 
To guard from earthly sin, 
This pure child-angel from the throne 
Where life’s best joys begin. 
~*~ 
Oh! little mystery of mine, 


I look into your eyes, 

And see within their depths divine 
The lights of Paradise. 

I see, adown the coming years, 
The path that you must tread, 

Closed in by prayers and hopes and fears, 
By God's good angels led. 

God bless you, little child of mine, 
And guide you, after life, 

To where the lights of Heaven shine 
Above the world’s wild strife. 

———” =X 
TWO OF OUR SANITARY HEROINES. 
MRS. HOGE AND MRS. HUSBAND. 


Ir the teachings of the past afford any 
standard by which we can judge of the effects 
of the great war through which this country 
has recently passed, we may expect during this 
and the following decade the utmost vigor and 
activity of mind on the part of the American 
nation. And the topic upon which there will 
be the greatest amount of vigorous thinking, 
fine writing, and eloquent discourse will be 
the mutual relations of the different classes of 
society. The great battles were fought over 
this question. The grand issue which we may 
consider as settled by the war, and by the legis- 
lation which has followed it, is that race and 
color are no basis upon which to found legal 
distinctions between persons in this country. 
The question which is destined to agitate the 
American mind more than any other of a 
social and political character is this: whether, 
in the nature of things, any essential legal 
difference should exist between individuals on 
account of sex. 

Probably no one circumstance has been 
more influential in raising this question to 
prominence than that wonderful display of 
patriotism, fortitude, self-sacrifice, Christian 
charity, and brilliant executive talents which 
was made by the women of the United States 
during our terrific civil conflict. Up to the 
year 1861 there had been a few shining in- 
stances, a few golden deeds: which gleamed 
from the dark and stormy headlands of history 
like watch-fires o’er the deep. The Greek 
Antigone had braved the anger of a tyrant and 
a cruel death to secure for the body of her 
slaughtered brother a hallowed burial. Alces- 
tis had furnished heathen philosophy with its 
finest instance of vicarious suffering by under- 
going death in the stead of her husband. And 
later history has not been entirely wanting in 
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PORTRAIT OF MRS. HOGE. 


promptly and freely to the service. For 
the year following, that is, during 1861 
and a part of 1862, she remained at 
home knitting and sewing for the sol- 
diers and pursuing the usual routine of 
her domestic life. It was not then ap- 
parent that extraordinary demands of a 
sanitary character would be made upon 
the mothers and daughters of those who 
had taken the field. But in the summer 
of 1862 the country, or at least all think- 
ing and far-sighted patriots of both sexes, 
and it may be added in both sections of 
the country, were convinced that the 
nation had entered upon a long and de- 
termined struggle, a conflict in which 
the endurance of great armies would be 
tested by the most strenuous military ex- 
ertions, resulting in an incalculable 
amount of suffering. To become alive 
toa fact like this was, with such a charac- 
teras Mrs. Hoge, to feel herself summon- 
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cases where the severities of war have been 
mitigated by the gentleness, the love, and the 
sacrifice of the wife, the sister, the mother, or 
the daughter of a warrior. 

The last war in which England engaged 
afforded the finest illustration that had occurred 
up to that time of the ability of woman to 
render organized, systematic, and most effective 
support to armies in the field. But the Cri- 
mean War with its Florence Nightingale is 
dwarfed into insignificance both by the magni- 
tude of our armaments and the host of noble- 
hearted women who unostentatiously, and 
without expecting or desiring celebrity, walked 
in the footsteps of Florence Nightingale as far 
as she went, many of them surpassing her in 
the sacrifices they made and the good they 
accomplished. 

We have selected the two characters at the 
head of this article, not from partiality, or 
because they are more deserving of general 
mention than a score of others, but because in 
their mental developments, their social charac- 
teristics, and the work they did for the soldier, 
each represents a large class, and female sani- 
tary laborers are found to divide themselves 
naturally into one or the other of these classes. 
One may be called the woman of philanthropic 
impulse; the other, the woman of patriotic 
principle. * 

Mrs. Hoge is perhaps as widely known 
throughout the country, and particularly in the 
great Northwest, as any lady in the United 
States. Her home is Chicago, Ill. She went 
there twenty years ago, when that city had 
about one eighth the number of inhabitants it 
has now. The business of her husband and 
her own social connections and sympathies, 
which are naturally of the widest range, ex- 
panded with the marvelous growth of that 
city and the splendid region of which it is the 
commercial emporium. But her life was, for 
the most part, domestic and comparatively 
secluded until the breaking out of the war. 
Her first act was to give both her sons 





ed to a new and arduous field of labor. 
She realized that the women of America could 
never discharge their duty in the trying hour 
if all remained quietly by their firesides. The 
hearts of her countrywomen, she knew, were 
sufficiently devoted, but there was needed 
organization and systematic labor conducted 
on one plan and acting upon one principle. 
And without hesitation, or pausing to inquire 
whether there might not be others better fitted 
than herself to engage in labors so arduous and 
services so beneficent, she entered straight- 
way upon a line of activity in which she did 
not weary, from which she did not retire until 
in the summer of 1865 the echo of the last 
cannon boom died away over the weary land. 
Her circumstances placed her above the 
necessity of strict economy. Both her sons 
were in the field; one at the head of a com- 
pany, the other at the head of a brigade, and 
she knew no reason why the magnificent 
natural endowments that God had given her 
should not be as promptly and as thoroughly 
devoted to patriotic labor as the valor of the 
soldier, the talent of the general, or the wisdom 
of the statesman. Beginning in her own city, 
she moved in circles that grew constantly 
wider and wider, until the lines of‘her activity 
embraced all the loyal States, and she was 
constantly moving from metropolis to metro- 
polis on her self-imposed and self-sustained 
mission. Devoid of any personal vanity, and 
without any desire to agitate the question of 
the relative power and value of the sexes, she 
addressed herself directly in the most sensible 
way, and by the most practical methods, to 
accomplish her objects. If a Soldiers Aid 
Society was in existence, she first called upon 
its officers and requested the organization to 
come together for the purpose of meeting her. 
If none had been formed, she called upon the 
more prominent and noble-hearted ladies of 
the town or city, and proposed to assist them 
in the work of starting one. Her fame gener- 
ally preceded her; her elevated personal char- 
acter and the consummate dignity of her 
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manner were such as to insure her & 
most favorable reception and large audi- 
ences of ladies. To these she frequently 
read a simple but elegantly written nar- 
rative of what she had herself seen in the 
army hospitals. These touching inci- 
dents of patriotism, courage, devotion, 
fidelity to the memory of the loved at 
home, and heroic patience under the 
hardships and agonies of soldier life, 
were admirably calculated to touch the 
sympathetic bosoms of her auditors. 
When their hearts had thus become en- 
listed in the work, it was easy to direct 
the enthusiasm which her words had 
kindled. She explained to them in an 
informal and business-like way the pre- 
cise wants of the soldier in the field, 
what to make for him and what not to 
make for him, what to send and how tw 
send it; and if any were inclined to 
offer their services as army nurses, she 
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explained the requirements of the office 
they proposed to assume, and gave practical 
directions respecting the avenues by which 
they could in the best manner and under the 
most favorable auspices reach the soldier and 
labor for him. Tours of this kind were varied 
by visits to the armies in the field, where she 
labored with great earnestness and assiduity in 
whatsoever her hand found to do for the 
soldier, and after a few weeks of what would 
have been to most persons exhausting activity, 
she hurried back with a fresh store of touching 
narratives, and a heart more aflame with the 
glow of patriotic devotion, to make new appeals 
to the army of home laborers. 

In the summer of 1863 she planned, organ- 
ized, set on foot, and carried through the great 
Chicago Fair. Mrs. Livermore was her con- 
stant coadjutor, and she found able assistants 
among the gentlemen; but it is generally con- 
ceded in Chicago and throughout the country 
that the colossal magnitude of that fair, and its 
splendid results, reaching the net sum of eighty 
thousand dollars, were due to the strong brain, 
the large heart, and the splendid executive 
ability of Mrs. Hoge. 

There is something as admirable and as im- 
pressive in this unexpected display of first-class 
ability on the part of a woman somewhat 
advanced in life as there is in the spectacle of 
a Cincinnatus being called from the plow- 
handles to wield the sword of imperial author- 
ity, or the first of American soldiers who, in 
1860, was a quiet leather dealer and tanner in 
a remote city of the country, and four years 
after stood before the world the greatest captain 
of the age. For a woman to start up thus from 
the parlor, the sitting-room, and the cradle of 
her children, where the principal part of her 
life had been spent, and properly spent, into 
such a career of beneficence, gives us the same 
surprise and delight as though some master 
performer should seat himself by a parlor 
organ which for years had aided a family in 
their daily devotions, bringing cheer to the 
weary, or gladdening the heart of childhood, 





and discovering stops that were unseen before, 
should draw from it a whole tide of choral 
symphonies in volume sufficient to fill the 
arches of St. Peter's. 

Turn we now to the other face and the other 
character. We have called Mrs. Husband a 
woman of philanthropic impulse, not because 
she is at all lacking in patriotic sentiment or 
strong conviction, but because such a tempera- 
ment and organization as this is a collection of 
fine impulses rather than a structure of admir- 
able principles. The practical difference be- 
tween the charities of these ladies is, that while 
one looks upon men in masses and operates on 
a fixed system, the other individualizes and 
regards humanity in the concrete. It is im- 
possible to say which of these ladies did the 
most good ; in this respect they may be called 
a noble pair of sisters. Each of them left 
homes of comfort and elegance and wide circles 
of friends, and Mrs. Husband, like Mrs. Hoge, 
put forward her sons first, and willingly saw 
them enter the service. Neither of them 
seemed to belong to their families or to their 
friends while the war lasted, but to be wholly 
given over, devoted, in the legitimate and em- 
phatic sense of that word, to the welfare of the 
soldier. Only He who notes the falling of the 
sparrow, and has numbered the hairs of our 
head, who keeps a record of all the good 
Samaritans and all the Dorcases on earth, who 
notes the brightening of the weary eye at the 
approach of the Sisters of Charity, and sees 
the slow, dropping tear wiped from the cheek 
that begins to blanch with the oncoming frost 
of death, only He can tell the amount of good 
which these women, and the class they repre- 
sent, accomplished. Mrs. Husband is a person 
of the strongest womanly sympathies. She is 
brouder in her range of attractions than Mrs. 
Hoge. If in any of the great hospitals in 
which her life was passed while the war lasted 
she observed a patient unusually reticent, or 
some homesick boy who lay silently pining 
away for the yearning at his heart as he 








thought of his far-off cottage home, she was 
certain to pay special attention to every such 
case. Her ministrations never had the cold 
formality and the rigid conformity to system 
that was seen in the labors of others of less 
genial composition. The soldiers in the wards 
that she visited looked upon her with the same 
confidence and affection with which they 
were drawn toward a popular comniander in 
the field. They were her personal friends, for 
the last one of them she had words of special 
sympathy and special kindness. The few mo- 
ments, two or three times a day, during which 
she could stand beside the narrow cots or smooth 
the fever-tossed pillow, were looked forward 
to by thousands of sufferers as the one bright 
and mellow feature of their grim, hospital life. 
She took a genuine delight in distributing, 
article by article, the large amount of sanitary 
and hospital stores which the generosity of her 
home frierds placed at her disposal. One 
glance at such a head and face as this is suffi- 
cient to siow that she esteems the delight of 
doing good and of conferring happiness supe- 
rior to all other human joys. A person in 
whom Benevolence, Human Nature, Suavity, 
and Mirthfulness are thus developed, takes a 
supreme satisfaction in soothing pain, supply- 
ing want, alleviating misery, cheering the 
down-hearted, bringing a merry smile upon 
lips that are wasted with suffering, and light- 
ing up a gleam of hope and mirthfulness in 
“eyes that had forgotten to shine.” For a 
person so richly endowed as she is with the 
gifts and graces of social existence, to live ts to 
give. The exercise of charity in such a person 
is supreme joy. Probably no woman in the 
United States did more than she to sustain 
spirits that had been crushed under the iron 
wheel of war and to rescue those that were 
about to suffer injustice under the sentence of 
a drum-head court-martial. During the last 
year of the war her exertions to save life in 
this way were unremitting, and as successful 
as they were unwearied. 

She did almost as much good in camp from 
the gift of mirthfulness, which she possesses in 
so large a degree, as by the exercise of more 
solid qualities; the war-worn and _hospital- 
weary soldier is often more benefited by a 
good hearty laugh than by all the physic in 
the drug shops. 

It is worth while to notice and to admire the 
splendid physical development in each of these 
women so remarkable for the good they accom- 
plished. They have bodies with which to 
practically carry out the impulses of their 
souls. Philanthropy with them is not senti- 
ment, but work—not a dream, but a mission. 
Mrs. Hoge has that admirable calmness and 
balance of faculties that enables her always to 
work at the best advantage and with the least 
fatigue and exhaustion. The nervous excite- 
ment that would well-nigh exhaust most ladies 
she hardly feels. There is no limit to the 
work such a woman can do, and yet keep well 
and cheerful. 

The same is true of Mrs. Husband, to even a 
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greater degree. She is a blonde, with fair hair 
and sunny laughing blue eyes. The fund of 
vitality in her seems absolutely inexhaustible, 
and the flow of spirits perennial. Both can 
trace their lineage from men of noble blood 
and fame. The grandfather of Mrs. Husband 
was the great financier of the Revolutionary 
War, and the friend of Washington, Robert 
Morris. But neither of them attach the least 
importance to descent, except so far as it is sus- 
tained by noble acts on their part. And who 
does not feel that the war record they have 
made for themselves, the eyes they closed in 
death, the mangled frames they composed for 
the soldier’s sleep, the hospitals they visited 
and cheered by their presence, the songs they 
sang, the prayers they breathed, and the words 
they uttered during those four years of a 
nation’s agony, are proofs of truer nobility than 
all the stars and garters, quarterings and 
legends, upon which European families pride 
themselves ? 


Religions Department. 


PALAAL ARAL 





“ The man is thoaght a knave or fool, 

Or biget plotting crime, 

Who, for the advancement of his kind, 
la wiser than his time. 

For him the hemlock shall distill ; 
For him the ax be bared ; 

For him the gibhet «hall be built ; 
For him the stake prepared ; 

Him shall the scorn and wrath of men 
Pursne with deadly aim ; 

And malice, envy, eptte, and lies 
Shall desecrate his name. 

But truth shall conquer at the last, 
For round and round we run. 

And ever the right comes uppermost, 
And ever ts justice done.” 





A BIRTH-DAY EVE'S MEDITATIONS. 
BY JOHN PIERPONT, D.D. 


[Ir will be remembered that the author of this poem 
died last year at an advanced age. He was manly, dig- 
nified, and full of joy and hope to the last. It was a 
real pleasure to be near one so noble, so healthy in mind, 
and so good. Read these beautiful verses, and resolve to 
profit by them.—Eb. A. P. J.) 

Day, with its labors, has withdrawn, 
The stars look down from heaven, 

And whisper “ Of thy life are gone 
Full seventy years and seven !” 

While those bright worlds, by angels trod, 
Thus whispering round me roll, 

Let me commune with thee, my God! 
Commune with thee, my soul! 

Yet, how can I behold thy face, 
Or to thy mansion climb, 

Whose presence doth fill up all space, 
Whose life fill up all time! 


So true is it, Almighty Love, 
All-present and all-seeing, 
That ‘tis nv Thee * we live and move, 
In Thee we have our being.” 
Then, since thou canst not change thy place, 
Nor change thy time to be, 
What are the boundless fields of space, 
Or what are years to Thee ? 
But unto me, revolving years 
Bring change, bring feebler breath, 
Bring age, and though they bring no fears, 
Bring slower steps, pain,—death. 
This “ earthly house” thy wisdom planned, 
And leased me for a term, 
* The house I live in”—seems to stand 
On its foundation firm. 
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~ [hardly see that it is old; 


But younger eyes find proof 
Of its long standing, who behold 
The gray moss on its roof. 


Through fiery trials hath the clay, 
That built this mansion up, 

Passed, and its tenant, in his day, 
Drunk many a bitter cup. 


Yet oftener hath the cup been filled 
With water to the brim, 

Water, that crystal ice hath chilled, 
That hath been given to him. 


Thy hand, my God, this mortal frame, 
Hath reared from shapeless dust, 
Thine arm upheld, and on the same 
T lean in humble trust. 


Spirit, thou know'st this house, ere long. 
To kindred dust must fall ; 

Hast thou, while in it, grown more strong, 
More ready for the call 


To meet thy Judge, amid “ the clond 
Of witnesses,"’ who've ran 

Their heavenward race, and joined the crowd, 
Who wreaths and crowns have won? 


Spirit, my spirit, hath each stage, 
That brought thee up from youth, 
To thy now venerable age, 
Seen thee in search of Truth ? 


Hast thou, in search of Truth, been true ? 
True to thyself and her ? 

And been, with many or with few, 
Her honest worshiper ? 


E’en truths, wherein the Past hath stood, 
Would’st thou inherit blind ? 

They're good, but there's a better good— 
The power more truths to find. 


And hast thou “ occupied” that power, 
And made one talent five ? 

If so, then peaceful be this hour! 
Thou’st saved thyself alive. 


Hast thou borne patiently thy cross, 
The frown, the lip’s proud curl, 
The hate of foes, of friends the loss, 

While seeking for that pearl ? 


And when the jewel met thine eye, 
Haat seized and held it fast, 

At many an earthly sacrifice ? 
God knoweth that thou hast! 


Hast thou e’er given the world a page, 
A line that thou would’st blot, 

As adverse to an upward age ? 
God knoweth thou hast not! 


Blinded am I, O God, as now 
In thought I backward look ? 
Open my eyes, and show me how 
*Tis written in Thy Book. 


When I have given my voice, my pen, 
To unbolt the iron door, 

That closed upon my fellow-men, 
Who were in debt and poor ; 


Or striven to stem the tide of wrong, 
To break the bondman’s chain, 

To uphold the weak against the strong, 
Have I done this for gain? 


Warning against the deadly draught, 
The demonizing bowl, 

Have I the same in secret quaffed, 
Thus damning thee, my soul ? 


When, serving near the Master's cross, 
My words with thought I've penned, 
Has hope of gain, or fear of loss, 
Made me-my doctrine bend ? 


When, for my flock, “ things old or new,” 
I've laid before thy throne, 

Have I not always taught, as true, 
The truest I have known? 
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Giver of life and all my powers, 
To thee my soul I lift, 

And in these lone and thoughtfal hours, 
I thank thee for the gift. 


That life,—hath it, those powers,—have they 
To self alone been turned, 

Or prodigally thrown away, 
Or on foul altars burned ? 


Altars, to gods more base than brutes, 
“Gods passionate, unjust, 

Whose most exalted attributes 
Were rage, revenge, and lust ?”” 


I say not, mean not, that I've been 
Kept free from many a stain 

Of open and of secret sin,— 
But have I lived in vain? 


Day, with its toil and care withdrawn, 
Night’s shadows o’er me thrown, 
Another of my years is gone, 
And here I sit, alone. 


No, not alone, for with me sit 
My judges—God and I, 
And the large record we have writ, 
Is lying open by. 
Ye spirits, who on earth have dwelt, 
But now no longer dwell, 
With whom, in earth's affairs, I've dealt, 
Come ye, from heaven or hell ! 


And tell these judges, if ye dare, 
Your wrongs ;—come each, come all! 

Tell us the what, the when, the where ; 
Here I await your call! 

In greener fields I might have fed 
The sheep that were my care, 

By stiller waters might have led, 
But not in healthier air. 

On high and windy hills, I found 
The pastures of my flock, 

Springs of clear water gushing round, 
Our shade the Almighty Rock. 

From summer's heat, from winter's blasts, 
There sought I our retreat ; 

Beneath the shadow that it casts, 
Shall we hereafter meet. 

And as I hope, ere long, to swell 
The song of seraphim, 

And as that song the truth will tell, 
My judgment is with Hr. 

Spirit, thy race is nearly run ; 
Say, hast thou run it well? 

Thy work on earth is almost done; 
How done, no man can tell. 

Spirit, toil on! thy house, that stands 
Seventy years old and seven, 

Will fall ; but one, * not made with hands,” 
Awaiteth thee in heaven. 
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A BEAUTIFUL EXTRAOT. 


“Tam the resurrection and the life; he that believeth 
in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live.”"—Joun 
xi, 25. 

“MaRVELOvs disclosure! that this mortal 
frame, decomposed and resolved into its origi- 
nal dust, shall yet start from its ashes, re- 
modeled and reconstructed—‘a glorified body!’ 
Not like ‘ the earthly tabernacle’ (a mere shift- 
ing and movable tent, as the Word denotes), 
but incorruptible, immortal! The beauteous 
transformation of the insect from its chrysalis 
state—the buried seed springing up from its 
tiny grave to the full-eared corn or gorgeous 
flower—these are Nature’s mute utterances as 
to the possibility of this great truth which re- 
quired the unfoldings of ‘a more sure word of 
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prophecy.’ But the Gospel has fully revealed 
what reason in her loftiest imaginings could 
not have dreamt of. Jesus ‘hath brought life 
and immortality to light.’ He, the Bright and 
Morning Star, hath ‘turned the shadow of 
death into the morning.’ He gives in his own 
resurrection the earnest of that of his people; 
He is the first-fruits of the immortal harvest 
yet to be gathered into the garner of heaven. 
Precious truth ! this word of Jesus spans like a 
celestial rainbow the entrance to the dark val- 
ley. Death is robbed of its sting. In the case 
of every child of God, the grave holds in cus- 
tody precious, because redeemed, dust. Talk 
of it not as being committed to a dishonored 
tomb! it is locked up, rather, in the casket of 
God until the day ‘when he maketh up his 
jewels,’ when it will be fashioned in deathless 
beauty like unto the glorified body of the Re- 
deemer. Angels meanwhile are commissioned 
to keep watch over it, till the trump of the 
archangel shall proclaim the great ‘ Easter’ of 
creation: they are the reapers waiting for the 
world’s great ‘Harvest Home, when Jésus 
Himself shall come again; not as he once did, 
humiliated and in sorrow, but rejoicing in the 
thought of bringing back all his sheaves with 
him.”* 
AN EOLIPSE OF FAITH. 


[Tue following pathetic, moving, and to 
those who struggle amid the depths of grief 
and misfortune, most encouraging sketch, we 
take from the columns of the Heaminer and 
Chronicle. We notice in the same paper a 
copious extract from our own columns, with 
the usual acknowledgment. } 

“Tt was a bitter cold night, in the middle of a 
winter, when pioneers peopled the now fiour- 
ishing towns and cities of Illinois, and the snow 
and sleet swept in fearful blasts over a small 
log house, that stood by itself on the edge of a 
broad sweep of prairie. It was somewhat pro- 
tected by the dark background of forest trees, 
that rendered its appearance yet more desolate 
and gloomy, and the howl of the prairie-wolf 
mingled with the shrill cries of the wind, that 
ran through the whole gamut of weird forest 
music, and ended in a diapason of solemn 
grandeur, chilling the ear of the lonely watcher 
in the log cabin like the knell of death. 

“ Such indeed it might be, for her lonely child 
lay before her raving in the delirium of fever, 
or dozing in that dull stupor which is so often 
the prelude to death. Mrs. Miner was a Chris- 
tian, but she had never felt her faith so sorely 
tried as now; alone with her apparently dying 
child, without necessary medicine, and almost 
without food, the last tallow candle glimmering 
in its socket, it seemed to her that God must 
have forgotten her, or was making her punish- 
ment greater than she could bear. It had been 
hard enough, when less than a year before, her 
husband, young and strong, had been smitten 
with fever at one noon, and died at the next, 
leaving her alone and dependent; she had suf- 

*From the “ Words of Jesus,” by Rev. Dr. McDuff. 
Price, in neatly bound pocket form, 50 cents. 
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fered and endured everything for the sake of 
her child, but now he lay insensible to her cares, 
and the faith that had held her up so long gave 
way. She shut up the Bible she had only open- 
ed—not read—and walked up and down the 
small dim room, now listening to the wild roar- 
ing of the wind, now pausing to catch the in- 
coherent prattle of her sick boy, She had never 
felt so utterly alone. She forgot there was room 
for her Saviour, even within those small limits. 
She forgot that angels tarried there, unseen 
and celestial, but ever-present company. The 
light went out suddenly, and left her in actual 
as well as spiritual darkness, and she drew 
near the bed, and clasped the hot hand of her 
child, and kissed his burning temples, and tried 
to feel indifferent—hardened to what might 
happen. O, Margaret Miner! how closely the 
tempter had you in his power, even while God 
was raising deliverance for you. 

“Harry wanted a drink, and his mother, 
fearful of the gloom, found some dry pine knots 
laid up under the roof, and made a bright fire 
of them; they blazed up with a wonderful 
cheerful readiness, that streamed far out on the 
waste of snow and darkness, and scared the 
prowling wolves back to the forest. 

“They did more; amid the cold and gloom 
and driving sleet of that night, a pale, delicate 
man was wearily struggling, his path lost, his 
limbs enfeebled with the cold, his heart dis- 
couraged with the hours of hardship he had 
endured. It was so hard to lie down and die 
almost within reach of human aid—to be 
covered up in snow wreaths, or devoured by 
wolves, and his friends at home never to know 
when, or how, he had perished! He thought 
of his cheerful, pleasant fireside, his good, 
gentle wife, and his two precious babes. Why, 
they would be praying for him just then. It 
was the hour of their evening devotions. And 
what then? Was not God a hearer and 
answerer of prayer? And at any rate was he 
not in God’s hands ?—his agent to do his 
work? He dismissed his fears, and struggled 
on with a prayer ia his heart, and just then, as 

“if for an answer, a broad red light flashed out 
fer- ahead of him, and illumined the darkness 
with its smile. The weary man renewed his 
almost exhausted energies, grasped the heavy 
satchel he carried with all his remaining 
strength, and in a short time stood before a log 
house, from whence the light issued. He cast 
one glance through the uncurtained window, 
and waiting not to knock ceremoniously, 
entered and closed the door behind him. Mar- 
garet Miner was not startled by his abrupt en- 
trance; she was too glad of the presence of a 
human being in her loneliness; besides, she 
knew from his appearance he was an itinerant, 
and as such a welcome visitor. But when she 
scanned his face, she gave a great cry, and 
threw herself sobbing into his outstretched 
arms. ‘O, Harry! brother Harry! she cried, 
‘has God indeed been so good ?—and I never 
expected to see you again |’ 

“*Tet us thank him,’ said her brother rever- 
ently, and his lips moved in silent prayer, and 
the widow’s heart joined in the petition. 
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“*You have a very sick child,’ her brother 
said, when he leaned over the boy and examined 
him; ‘ but fortunately I know something of the 
fever in this climate, and carry a stock of medi- 
cines with me. I see no fatal symptoms yet, 
and with God’s help, Margaret, we will save 
him.’ 

“ And they did; in less than two weeks Harry 
Miner was able to sit up and talk to his mother 
and uncle, and by the time the spring had 
come, and his aunt and cousins had joined 
them, he was well and hearty, and could play 
with the best of them. Margaret Miner never 
agaim lost faith in God, nor forgot that her 
necessity had been another’s opportunity, and 
both had been blessed. Where that light 
shone on that stormy night, the itinerant 
brother built a church, and years after preached 
to a small, but earnest congregation, and his 
labors were blessed. He has gone to his 
reward, but to-day, on the same spot, stands a 
splendid modern edifice, and a goodly show of 
worshipers meet there on the Sabbath to hear 
their beloved pastor, who grew up among 
them, and is yet a young man. He is earnest, 
and unaffected, his whole soul is in the work 
he has to do; he spares no pet sin—defers not 
to fashion or wealth, bows only before the 
shrine of Deity, and lives as one should who 
feels the shortness of time and the solemn 
responsibility of life. He looks over his people 
with a fond appreciative affection, but there is 
a depth of tenderness in his reverent gaze for 
the loved, cld-fashioned figure that sits at the 
head of the minister’s pew. ‘My mother! he 
says reverently to himself, and he knows that 
she has had much to do in making him what 
he is. But never in his life has he stood in 
such dark places, or felt the eternal presence 
so entirely withdrawn, as she did on that 
night which dawned to such a perfect morn.” 

eo 

Vistete Sprecu.—An English paper says: “ A 
gentleman of Edinburgh, Mellville Bell, after 
twenty years’ study has prepared a means of 
writing sounds so as to be universally legible, 
i. e., of expressing sounds to the eye with the 
same precision as the mouth conveys them to the 
ear. This method has been tested by a professor 
of modern languages, in Paris, and of Persian in 
Edinburgh. The British Standard says the Paris 
professor tested the applicability of this system of 
phonetic symbols to represent the peculiar sounds 
of the French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese 
languages. The writing was deciphered with 
vernacular correctness by readers who were not 
present when the words were written. The Per- 
sian professor selected some of the most difficult 
words in Hindu, Urde, and Persian—consisting of 
gutturals, dentals, and labials—words which re- 
quire long practice by students of the Oriental 
languages, and by hearing them uttered by 
nations of the East. After Mr. Bell had symbol- 
ized these selected words on paper, he called in 
his two sons, who had been in a separate room, 
and asked them to read out the words. The 
were words, the Professor was sure, the yout 
could never have heard. But, to the astonish- 
ment of the Professor, the young men sounded 


them out most accurately, and just as one hears 
from natives of India. 
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NEW YORK, 





SEPTEMBER, 1867. 
“Iv | might give a short bint to an impartial writer, it would be to 
tell him his fate. If be resolved to tenture upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling unbiased truth, let him proclaim war with mankind— 


neither to give wor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fall wpon him with the fron hands of the law ; if he tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slaudev. But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then he may go on fearless, and this is the course | take 
myself." —De Foe, 
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OUR RELIGION. 


One of Webster's definitions of the term “ religion” 
is as follows: “ Any system of faith and worship. In 
this sense, religion comprehends the belief and worship 
of pagans and Mohammedans as well as of Christians ; 
any religion consisting in the belief of a superior power 
or pewers governing the world, and in the worship of 
such power or powers. Thus we speak of the religion 
of the Turks, of the Hindoos, of the Indians, etc., as 
well as of the Christian religion. We speak of false re- 
ligion as well as of true religion.” 

Phrenology recognizes certain organs or facalties which 
dispose man to be religious. They are these—Venera- 
tion or devotion, reverence, Hope, Spirituality or faith 
or belief, Benevolence or brotherly kindness, sympathy, 
charity ; Conscientiousness or justice, truth, integrity. 
These are called the moral sentiments, as distinguished 
from the animal propensities and the intellectual facul- 
ties. We find persons with one or the other of these 
faculties or groups of faculties, large or small. One may 
possess a fair intellect, and be a moral or religious im- 
becile. One may be jus/, but unkind; or devotional, but 
dishonest ; very doubting, wanting in faith, and yet most 
meek and humble. Again, we sometimes find all these 
faculties in happy concord—a full measure of justice, 
mercy, meekness, and trust, making up the complete 
trinity of Faith, Hope, and Charity. 


Reader, what is your religion? Are 
you a Christian? Are you orthodox or 
are you heterodox? Are you a pagan, 
a Mohammedan, a Jew? or are you a 
deist, an atheist, or an infidel? Ifa pro- 
fessed Christian, of what sort are you? 
or to what order do you belong? Does 
your religion make you better? Does 
it buoy you up in times of trial and ad- 
versity? Can you sweetly and submis- 
sively resign yourself to the will of God, 
and say and feel, Tuy will be done? 
Does it reconcile you to life with all its 
cares and troubles? and to death, with 
its endless future? Does it bring that 
“‘ peace of mind which passeth all under- 
standing ?” If you can give an affirma- 
tive answer, your faith will abide, and 
you will grow in grace to the end. 





| 


Among mankind there are upward of | 


a thousand different religions, or, we 
should say, modes of worship; and there 
are more than three hundred different 
creeds among those who call themselves 
Christians. We enumerate a few of them. 

The Roman Catholics are by far the 





most numerous single body. This order 
may be found in all lands, and its believ- 
ers among all nations. 

The Episcopalians are said to be the 
oldest, and claim to be in the direct succes- 
sion from Christ and the Apostles. Then 
we have the Reformed—formerly the 
Dutch—Church ; the Presbyterian—Old 
School and New School; the Congrega- 
tionalists ; Baptists—Free-will and Close 
Communion; the Methodist Episcopal 
Church—Protestant, Primitive, and Wes- 
leyan; Unitarians; Universalists ; Friends 
or Quakers—Orthodox and Hicksites ; 
Disciples of Christ ; Campbellites ; Primi- 
tive Christians; United Brethren; Mo- 
ravians; Sabbatarians; Perfectionists ; 
Non-Resistants ; Shakers; Latter-Day 
Saints or Mormons; Spiritualists, and so 
forth to the end of the chapter. 


Whence this endless diversity ? Is it 
because God so wills it? Does He in- 
terpose and rule that we should be thus 
divided in opinion and sentiment? or 
are our religious differences the result of 
education, place of birth, and surrounding 
influences? or has organization some- 
thing to do with it? Is mercy—benev- 
olence—a leading attribute in the God of 
the Universalists ? and would He, there- 
fore, without regard to state or condition, 
have all mankind saved? Are Marvel- 


| ousness and love of mystery large in the 





Roman Catholic? and is the same organ 
small in the Jew, and other unbelievers 
in redemption? Is Conscientiousness 
and Destructiveness—justice and sever- 
ity—large in the predestination Puritan ? 
and does Ais God “ delight to punish the 
wicked ?” Are Swendenborgians more 
spiritually-minded than others? and do 
their organizations correspond with their 
characters? Is Shaker celibacy the re- 
sult of sexual indifference, subordination, 
or incompetency ? or is it purely spirit- 
ual? As to its being right or wrong, and 
as to its being in accordance with, or in 
violation of, the laws of nature, all sens- 
ible men and women will judge for them- 
selves. If the celibacy of the Shakers 
be right, what of the polygamy of the 
ancients, and of the Latter-Day Saints 
who marry more wives than the law al- 
lows? In what does their saintship con- 
sist? Is it in polygamy? “in multiply- 
ing and replenishing the earth” at a more 
rapid rate than is otherways provided 
for? This is a part of their religion ! 
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The religion of the heathen and of bar- 
barous tribes is of a low, often cruel and 
disgusting, character. Human sacrifices, 
self-torture, and the worship of wooden 
images and the like, seem most profane 
and horrible to a Christian. Go to Chi- 
na, the “ flowery kingdom” of the Celes- 
tials, or to Japan, or to Africa, and ob- 
serve the sincere devotion of the people 
“who blindly bow down to wood and 
stone.” Then go to Turkey, to Egypt, 
and Arabia, and see the Mohammedans 
devoutly practice the rites of their sen- 
suous faith. Then go to the Fijean Isl- 
ands, among the cannibals, and even 
there, the man-eaters are profoundly re- 
ligious. “But the Christian says, “ What 
mockery! what wickedness!” Not so 
fast. These creatures are simple, unen- 
lightened, and unregenerated human be- 
ings. They did not make themselves, 
nor their circumstances. Instead of con- 
demning them, let us rather congratulate 
ourselves that our lot is cast in a Chris- 
tian land, with Gospei light upon our 
path, and, having a better way, let us try 
to impart it to all the dark and benighted 
nations and races of man. Every Chris- 
tian should be a missionary to the extent 
of his ability. All may not go abroad to 
teach and to preach, but all may contrib- 
ute of their means for the enlightenment 
and Christianizing of the world. 


Between Protestant and Catholic ; 
High Church and Low Church; New 
School and Old School ; and the hundred- 
and-one minor differences among Chris- 
tians, we would interpose Scrence. Let 
a knowledge of PurEnoLocy everywhere 
prevail, and sectarian animosity would at 
once subside. Why? Because when it 
is seen that you and I are what we are 
by virtue of education and temperament ; 
that we differ in organization and in char- 
acter ; that in you the devotional princi- 
ple predominates, and in me that of Hope 
or Faith ; in you may be seen the most 
rigid integrity, and in another, unlimited 
kindness ; and in all at least some of the 
virtues, while in none can they all be 
found. We repeat: mankind are organ- 
ized to be religious. God created man 
so to be. But his religious beliefs and 
his medes of worship are clearly mat- 
ters of education and personal choice. 
To one mind or pair of eyes, all things 
have a bright, hopeful aspect. To an- 
other, everything is tinged with “ blue.” 
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To still another, with very large Cau- 
tiousness and very small Hope, all things 
are dark and dismal. To one, God is all 
love, and the Saviour “altogether lovely.” 
To another, He is a Being of revenge, 
awfully to be feared! To another, He 
is a Being of majesty and great power! 
What grander or more sublime concep- 
tion was ever expressed than that em- 
bodied in these words: “In THE BEGIN- 
NING GOD CREATED THE HEAVENS AND 
THE EARTH!” Who can fully realize 
this? The God of the savage is a God 
of battle and of blood. He gives victory 


and a thousand other seeming mysteries, 
are revealed and explained by our sci- 
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instinct. But no one has very satisfactorily 
explained to ordinary comprehension where 
instinct terminates and reason commences. 
That is precisely the ground requiring cultiva- 
tion, and if any person skilled in cerebral in- 
vestigations would clear up the mystery by 
demonstrating precisely what kind of a brain 
is necessary for either, by pointing out ana- 
tomically the difference in structure, great 
service would be rendered where it is really 
needed. 

In outward form, the gorilla bears a strong 
resemblance to an inferior type-specimen of 
man. There are precisely the same number 
of bones in the skeleton, but a little differently 
arranged. For example, there are five ver- 


| tebree in the neck, but there are more in the 


and revenge to the conqueror! All these, | dorsal column and less in the loins, yet the 


| sum total is just twenty-four. A gorilla has 


ence. Hence we claim that a knowledge | 


of PHrENOLOGY would liberalize our the- 
ology and Christianize humanity. 


“ Growth in grace” is exactly what it | toe stands off almost at a right angle, and is 


purports to be. It is the privilege and 
the duty of all. We may place ourselves 


under religious influences which will lead | 


to this, or we may remain without the 
pale, and reject the blessing. ‘A change 
of heart,” or the new birth, is a change 
of purpose. “ Praying without ceasing” 
is a constant desire that the will of God 
may be done on earth as it is in heaven, 
and that the happiness of man may there- 
by be secured. 

The teachings of Christ are in all 
things in perfect accordance with man’s 
nature and organization. There is no 
incompatibility between science and 
revelation when rightly interpreted. 
“Phrenology is the guide of philosophy 
and the handmaid of Christianity.” We 
accept all His teachings to the fullest, and 
rely entirely on Him, and the reason he 
has given us, for guidance in this world, 
and for happiness and heaven in eternity. 

ee 
GRADATION OF INTELLHEOT. 

Ir would be positively absurd, in this age of 
phrenological science, to pretend that one brain 
is as susceptible of development as another. 
In plainer words, that any one man may be 
trained to equal another who is admitted to be 
a person of very superior mental capacity. 
Humanity is graduated in that respect, so that 
some are born with a capacity for attaining 
immense superiority over the masses of man- 
kind in certain directions, as, for instance, in 
art, science, literature, mechanism, or the ability 
to acquire property. 

Naturalists are familiar with the laws of 


animal organization, and descant both learnedly 
and confidently on the perplexing subject of 


thirteen ribs on each side; occasionally, men 
have that number. The arm bones are the 
same in form as in man, but longer, prodigiously 
large and strong; so of the foot; but the leg 
bones, however, are quite short. The great 


| used with almost as much facility as a thumb. 


| 





Much as these monsters resemble man in their 
outward appearance, it is very certain they 
are really ferocious beasts. The brain is small, 
but in almost every other respect they look 
like ourselves. A traveler who has shot about 
twenty, according to his own representations, 
felt, on firing at the first one, as we imagine 
we should in firing at a powerful giant, who 
would kill us if we failed to kill him. 

There is another curious distinction between 
gorillas and men, clearly showing that the one 
is not a degenerate relation of the other. Man 
is omnivorous beyond all question. If he were 
not, then a large portion of the globe now in 
the occupancy of human beings would never 
have borne his footsteps, because in it there is 
little or no vegetation suitable for sustaining 
life, and if there is a scanty supply, it is only 
to be had after long periods of cold, snow, and 
ice. Natives and explorers in arctic regions 
subsist exclusively on a flesh diet. There is 
nothing else to be had. But in consequence 
of an original endowment in his physical 
organization which enables him to live on a 
mixed diet, if necessity demands it, on animal 
or vegetable alternately, he is virtually the lord 
of the earth, roaming with impunity from the 
equator to the polar seas, and thus enabled 
through his organic structure to enlarge the 
domain of useful knowledge. 

How strangely ridiculous, then, it is for 
dietetic reformers to attempt to revolutionize 
society, and arrest the progress of civilization, 
by turning us from beefsteaks and roast turkeys, 
to raw acorns, turnips, and fruits—which could 
not be had in the land of the Esquimaux, or 
in other sections of the globe which can only 
be visited while seals are caught, or white 
bears approach near enough to be brought 
down by a rifle ball. 

On the other hand, gorillas are distinctly 
vegetarian. Their stomachs have been often 
examined with minute care, with a view to 
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determine the character of their food. Berries, 
plantains, bananas, pine-apples, and sugar-cane 
are almost exclusively their daily aliment. 
When these fail, no process avails in keeping 
them alive. They will not eat bread or cooked 
food of any kind, and they have in every 
instance died, while the attempt to feed them 
on something different from their accustomed 
food was going on. We are therefore in pos- 
session of a complete vegetarian, nearer man 
in outward resemblance and anatomical struc- 
ture than any other being on the globe, and he 
is a brute; a creature without speech, judg- 
ment, reflection, or progress, acting, under all 
circumstances, from the impulses of instinct. 

The foregoing propositions prepare the way 
for some prelections on a curious fact, that 
there is a deep and broad gulf between man 
and the four-handed animals—there is an 
osseous and muscular gradation, but no cere- 
bral. The monkey can climb, run, chatter, 
crack nuts with a stone, and imitate all our 
motions ; but the brain is defective, or rather 
inferior, because it can not be educated. So 
of the gorilla—it can not be taught. But with- 
out wasting words respecting their volitions, 
their appetites, propensities, or characteristic 
habits, it is certain they are restricted to certain 
localities where their appropriate food is to be 
had in quantities proportioned ‘to the demand 
of the consumers. If they are removed by 
artifice or superior force, they invariably lan- 
guish and die in a little time. 

We arrive, finally, at the sensible conclusion, 
that we are something quite distinct and far 
above all other animal forms. Our power and 
superiority are exclusively in the brain, which 
immensely towers above the races that out- 
wardly resemble us in form and mere muscular 
action. Where the one begins—which is sus- 
ceptible of moral training, or the other leaves 
off—so that it can not receive an intellectual 
impulse, no anatomist has been able to discover 
nor physiologist te indicate. But there must 
be just such a point in both, and whoever first 
detects it and demonstrates the fact, will secure 
an illustrious niche in the temple of fame. 

It is admitted there is an evident gradation 
of intellect among men. The law is so uni- 
versal, that any attempt to controvert it would 
show that the bold individual who should 
endeavor to argue himself into a contrary 
belief, could have no correct views of mental 
science. It is not so with any of the animals, 
since there is no cerebral difference in any of 
their families or race ; each individual in every 
age of their existence is endowed with just as 
much knowledge as another, and no more. 
No advance in them, based on experience, was 
ever exhibited, or ever will be. 

Dogs, monkeys, birds, and even reptiles, by 
a long series of repetitions, perform certain acts 
under the eye of a master, from a sense of fear, 
as punishment follows a failure. Left to them- 
selves, such doings as constitute a wonder 
when they are on public exhibition, are never 
repeated, even though conducing immeasur- 
ably to their comfort; and simply because 
their brains have not the parts or portions in 
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them which receive, retain, and reproduce new 
impressions. 

Vocalization, which in itself is an amazing 
power, yet scarcely ever thought of because it 
is a universal attribute of man, whether savage, 
barbarian, or civilized, can not be acquired 
either by the chimpanzee or gorilla. By the 
minutest scrutiny, under the dissecting knife, 
no difference can be detected in the mechanism 
of the larynx or vocal box. Put that organ of 
the finest singer of the opera side by side with 
the larynx of a lady who could never sing a 
note of music, and no anatomist in Christen- 
dom can point out any difference. Now place 
them with the larynxes of the quadrumana, 
and it might very much perplex a practiced 
dissector to distinguish those of the brute from 
those of the gifted cantatrice. So of the tongue. 
But it is‘ easier to examine into the length, 
width, thickness, etc., of that organ, than to 
measure the muscular threads of the cartilages 
of the glottis, whence voice is produced, to be 
modulated into tone or articulate language. 
Hence it is obvious that the capacity for the 
production of language lies in the brain, and 
not in the air tube in which the vocal chords 
vibrate. Consequently, speech, which will be 
an expression of intelligence, never has and 
never can be acquired by any animal. They 
can not speak, because they have actually 
nothing to say. A parrot imitates the human 
voice, but it is simply imitation, without any 
kind of meaning or attribute of soul. 

The great and marvelous difference between 
men and all animals which most nearly ap- 
proach him in their exterior organization, lies 
in the absolute structure of the brain. An 
idiot’s head contains a cerebral mass superior 
to the most sagacious animal’s, because it pos- 
sesses parts which may by careful cultivation 
be raised in the scale of intellect, and in har- 
mony with the vocal apparatus will manifest 
development and progress, however feeble it 
may be, altogether superior to the brute crea- 
tion under the most favorable system of instruc- 
tion. The first has material elements essential 
for the manifestation of mind, while the latter 
is limited to a prescribed domain of instinct, 
beyond which it can never pass. 

Recognizing these fundamental doctrines, 
the opponents of Phrenology simply show 
intellectual blindness in their hostility to a 
science which is abundantly demonstrated in 
every movement and phase of individuals, 
wherever found. To Phrenology is due the 
honor of having discovered that men are alike 
physically, but unmistakably different in brain- 
power and capacity. 

By original and special endowment, there is 
a man for everything and for every age. 
Progress in art, science, and government is the 
proof of the truth of this declaration, and con- 
sequently the onward march of mind already 
takes hold of heaven. 

Moral attainments are illimitable; intellectual 
development boundless. Beasts, birds, fish, 
reptiles, and insects, acting under limited im- 
pulses which insure their perpetuity as distinct 
races, can not pass the boundaries which 
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separate them from humanity. Mortality and 
immortality meet face to face. Having fulfilled 
the object of their creation, the first die, and 
their death, according to the opinions of theo- 
logians and the theories of mental philosophers, 
is, de facto, annihilation; but man lives for 
ever. 

What destiny the soul! As everlasting 

As God, who called the universe into being. 


When all material things are lost in the wreck of worlds, 
Man's immortality will neither be modified or ch d 





ee te 
ADOPTING CHILDREN. 


No less than thirty promising boys, from 
five to ten years of age, are awaiting, in one 
Boston institution, the call of benevolent per- 
sons disposed to adopt them. Probably just 
as many are exercising the same laudable pa- 
tience in the Home in this city. Here is a 
notable chance for people, to whom nature has 
been unkind in the matter of offspring, to sup- 
ply themselves with little substitutes for natural 
heirs. There are thousands of people, with 
affectionate hearts and full purses, who are 
vainly yearning day after day and pining night 
after night for “some one to love”—for some 
one to absorb their tender solicitude, use their 
cash, and carry the family name down to pos- 
terity. Why do they hesitate to adopt a little 
stranger, bestow on him their care and caresses, 
and thus increase their own happiness? They 
are just as likely, in this lottery of love, to 
draw a prize as a blank; and even with a bo 
inheriting evil principles, Fowler & Wells will 
assure us that much can be done by proper 
mental culture. The poet says: 


“Tis education forms the common mind ; 
Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined,” 


though the twig is occasionally bent with diur- 
nal energy and regularity over some boys with- 
out inclining them to become obedient. They, 
however, are extreme cases—cases so rare, also, 
that they should not prejudice the judgment 
of those who, denied in marriage the boon of 
children, may profess to be pleased with their 
lot, but, in their heart of hearts, mourn unceas- 
ingly for the prattle of a little tongue that 
would call them “ pa” and “ ma” in its tender- 
ness, and would bestow on them a world of sin- 
cere affection. We advise them to spite nature 
as she hasspited them, by adopting a child that 
strikes them as calculated to win a place in 
their homes and bosoms. Here is an opportu- 
nity; let them avail themselves of it.—WNew 
York Times and Messenger. 

[We may state, in this connection, that we 
have received many commissions to select 
children, not only for adoption by the childless 
but also for those desiring apprentices to learn 
particular trades, arts, or other callings, chil- 
dren supposed to be best suited to these pursuits , 
and, so far as we know, our selections in ever - 
instance have proved satisfactory. We quite 
agree with the Times and Messenger, that this 
is an excellent means by which to do good. 

Is it not better for elderly people whose own 
children are grown up, married, and removed, 
and for unmarried maiden ladies, to adopt one 
or two little ones, than to be left alone in old 
age, or to cultivate poodle-dogs? One way to 
lay up treasures in heaven is to do good in this 
world.] 





ENGLAND’S PAUPERS; 
OR, BEAUTIES OF A MONARCIIY. 


WE give, below, the number of absolute 
paupers, lunatics, and vagrants in England; 
also, the indoor and outdoor paupers in Ireland, 
which we copy from a leading English journal, 
the London Globe. 

“The returns presented to Parliament, on 
the motion of Viscount Embury, M.P., disclo- 
ses a lamentable increase this year in pauper- 
ism, as compared with 1866. n the last day 
of the first week in February last there were in 
England and Wales 998,494 paupers in receipt 
of relief, being an increase of 97,012 over the cor- 
responding week of the preceding year, of whom 
50,650 were in London in the second week of 
February. 982,273, or an increase of 80,117, 
of whom 41,364 were in London; third week, 
971,425, or an increase of 68,031, 36,450 being in 
London ; fourth week, 965,404, or an increase 
of 60,611, of whom 383,845 were in London. 
In the last week the number was composed of 
818,919 outdoor and 146,485 indoor poor. 

“The above figures are exclusive of crimi- 
nals, lunatic paupers in asylums, and vagrants. 

“There are, at oom, 14,886 parishes, in- 
clusive of the Scilly Islands, in England and 
Wales, maintaining their own poor; but the 
above returns refer only to 14,695 of that num- 
ber; 191 parishes, incorporated under Gilbert’s 
act, still under the provisions of the 43d Eliza- 
beth, maling pe return of the number of pau- 
pers which they relieve. 

“From the return called for by Sir H. Bar- 
ron, it appears that the gross amount expended 
for the relief of the poor in Ireland, in the year 
ending 29th September, 1866, was £728,207 [or 
$3,641,035], as compared with £611,891 [or 
$3,059,455] in the preceding year. There were 
in receipt of relief on the last Saturday in Jan- 
uary, 1867, 77,422 paupers ; in 1866, 68,708; in 
1865, 74,287. The 77,422 for this year in- 
cludes 11,207 adult able-bodied paupers, and 
903 widows in receipt of outdoor relief. 

“Tn 1866 the amount of poor rate lodged 
was £749,757 [or $3,748,785], all other receipts 
amounting to £8,007 [or $40,035].” 

But the most cheerless and almost hopeless 
view is the fact, that not one in a hundred of 
these paupers can ever rise above their present 
totally helpless condition. Human beings, with 
human hearts and human minds, they must go 
down to pauper graves, unwept, unmourned, 
and uncared for. Nor is this all. Their chil- 
dren, and children’s children, will follow them. 
Why? Because a few monopolize the lands, 
the lakes, the rivers, and all the shores of the 
sea. The poor in the Old Country have a hard 
struggle for life, to say nothing of liberty, edu- 
cation, luxury, and the like, common to Amer- 
icans. 

a ee 

Mope. Sreecues.—We are glad to observe 
with what avidity the Temperance people are 
putting into circulation those admirable “ ten 
minutes speeches” of the Congressional Tem- 
perance Society. It will not be long before 
each of these eloquent speeches will be re- 
peated all over the land, and millions of hearts 
shall gladden with joyful hope of a “good 
time coming,” when our nation shall be repre- 
sented and our laws administered by temper- 
ate men. Then scatter the documents, con- 
vince the ignorant, persuade the halting, by 
ringing the truth constantly in their ears. 
And may God add his blessing. 
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A FIRST-CLASS TEACHER. 
WHAT HE IS WORTH. 

[We copy a portion of an excellent address, 
by the Rev. Dr. Moore, Jr., from the proceed- 
ings of a recent meeting in Brooklyn, in aid of 
the erection of a new building for the Adelphi 
Academy, now under the direction of Messrs. 
Lockwood & Ellinwood. Dr. Moore appreci- 
ates a good teacher, whom he thus describes :] 

“Having spent some of the best years of my 
life as an instructor, I think I may without 
egotism claim some knowledge of what a first- 
class teacher is worth. I think I know some- 
thing about the difficulties of a teacher’s pro- 
fession. I know something of the delicacy of 
the material on which he has to work, and of 
the wonderful results which he is expected to 
produce. A rare combination of qualities it 
requires to be a good teacher. I believe it 
requires a rarer combination of excellences for 
a first-class instructor than for any other pro- 
fession on earth, the ministry of the Gospel not 
excepted. And when you find a man who has 
a genuine sympathy with children—especially 
with boys; who has the ability to enter into 
their feelings, into their hopes and fears and 
aspirations, into their boyish pride and boyish 
sensitiveness, and into all the elements that go 
to make up a boy’s life; who has the power 
to arouse the dormant energies in boys and 
awaken their minds to healthful activity; who 
has the power rightly to direct these energies, 
when awakened; who has the ability to sub- 
ject boys to a thorough intellectual discipline, 
while at the same time he is calling out all the 
finer qualities of the mind and heart, and cul- 
tivating their social affections, and inspiring 
them with noble aims and generous senti- 
ments; who has the ability to lead out and 
symmetrically develop the powers of boys and 
make their student-life a delight, so that from 
day to day they shall go to their tasks with 
spring and alacrity and bounding joy as to the 
choicest recreation; when you find a man so 
endowed that he is able to so develop the 
minds of boys as to make them beautiful and 
gentlemanly in their deportment, the elements 
being so mixed that when they come to man- 
hood all shall rise up and say they are men— 
when you find such a man, you will find one 
who is not only worth his weight in gold, but 
who is worth it ten times over—you will find 
a first-class teacher. And that community 
down in the midst of which is dropped such a 
teacher as that, in the providence of God, 
ought to get on their knees and thank the 
Great Giver for such a treasure. (Applause.) 
Such a teacher lays any community under 
everlasting obligation. 

“TI speak as a practical teacher. I repeat 
again, that I know the difficulties which environ 
a teacher's work; I know how difficult and 
delicate that work is; and when you know 
the worth of a finely developed boy—when 
you know how his development is going to 
tell upon the value and wealth and blessedness 
of his life on earth and perhaps in eternity, you 
can in some measure appreciate the worth of 





such a teacher. Much as a community may 
appreciate, and well as they may pay him for 
his labor, they will forever remain his debtors. 

“ Now, my dear friends, such a teacher I be- 
lieve we have in the Principal of the Adelphi 
Academy (applause); and, for aught I know, 
in the entire corps of teachers in that institu- 
tion. I have never been in the school, I have 
never had the pleasure of taking Mr. Lockwood 
by the hand before to-night; but, applying 
that Scripture rule of judging the tree by its 
fruits, I have said what I have. A large num- 
ber of my boys (I call them mine, and they are 
mine; for I own all that come to my church 
and Sunday-school) have been trained in this 
school for years; and, judging by the progress 
which they have made in their studies, judg- 
ing by the thoroughness with which they 
understand what they are taught, judging by 
their beautiful deportment, by the honorable 
sentiments and lofty aims with which they are 
inspired, by the bounding delight with which 
they go to their daily tasks, and by the en- 
thusiasm they possess in their school, I have 
no hesitation in making the statements which 
I have in regard to the excellence of the 
Adelphi Academy of Brooklyn.” 

[It only remains for us to add, that the gen- 
tlemen having this institution in charge are 
every way competent to do their work in the 
best possible manner. They thoroughly under- 
stand the nature of the being to be educated, 
and will see to it that the whole nature, body 
and mind, is thoroughly trained. One of the 
proprietors may be said to have graduated, 
years ago, from our own establishment, and 
will apply in this school the knowledge 
therein obtained. In conclusion, we may con- 
gratulate parents who may be so fortunate as 
to obtain for their children an entrance into 
the Adelphi Academy. ] 


On Ethnology. 


True Christianity will gain by every step which is made in the 
kuowledge of man.—Spurzheim. 








THE RACES OF MAN. 
ARE THEY OF ONE, OR OF SEVERAL ORIGINS? 


A Lonpon correspondent of the New York 
Tribune furnishes that paper with the follow- 
ing statement : 

The great series of lectures of the year—the 
greatest perhaps ever delivered in London on 


; that subject—have been those on ethnology, 


with which Prof. Huxley has just closed the 
season. They were twelve in number. So im- 
pressed were his hearers, among whom were 
several eminent men and ladies—Miss Cobbs 
and Lady Lyell being very regular listeners— 
with the immense number of novel facts ad- 
duced, that the Professor has been earnestly 
petitioned on the subject of their publication. 
It will, however, I have reason to fear, be five 
or six years before he will be able, amid his 
pressing duties at Jermyn Street Museum, the 
Royal College of Surgeons, and the Royal In- 
stitution (in all of which he is now a leading 





Professor), to prepare them for publication. It 
is impossible for me, in the space of a letter, to 
furnish even an outline of the wonderful state- 
ments which were illustrated by ethnographic 
maps, skulls, and portraits of persons of all 
races, in both ancient and modern times. I 
must content myself with presenting a few of 
the principles which make his method of in- 
quiry and the general results at which he arriv- 
ed. In deciding upon relationship and affini- 
ties between races, Professor Huxley considers 
first, complexion ; and he finds four great classes 
of complexions, which I must suggest here by 
the words white, yellow, red, and black, though 
neither of these colors is completely repre- 
sented in any race or any man. He then re- 
lies upon the shape of the head, which he finds 
divisible more or less into long, short, round, 
and prominent or otherwise in the lower face. 
He then relies on texture of the hair. Next he 
considers the language as analyzed by compar- 
ative philology ; then the similarity of customs, 
of beliefs, of habits, etc. Beginning with the 
Australians he finds but one tribe related to 
them, and that is a small tribe in the south of 
India. He finds that there existed in the 
neighborhood of the Caspian and Aral seas, in 
ancient times, the one at the north, the other 
at the south, a light and blue-eyed, and a dark 
and black-eyed people. The dark people are 
found adhering to the coast, and may be traced 
from Persia all around by Italy to their great 
western center, the Basque region of Spain ; 
thence they skirt France, Wales, Ireland, and 
are the immediate ancestors of the swarthy 
Britons, Welsh, and “ Milesians” of Ireland of 
this day. From the Aral Sea to Saint Malo in 
the west of France there is such a level coun- 
try that one may drive a wagon all the way 
without upsetting it. That was the path by 
which the migration of the fair race took 
place, and when they arrived here they mixed 
with the Basques, and to that intermixture 
Prof. Huxley attributes the varieties of Europe. 
He strongly opposes the idea that differences 
of climate could ever have produced the modi- 
fications of races, and insists that the mixture 
of races accounts for all. He traces no resem- 
blance between the Africans and any other 
race, and finds that there is a geographical rea- 
son for believing that the Northern or cis-Saha- 
ral part of Africa was a part of Europe, and 
ultra-Saharal Africa was an island. The Egyp- 
tians passed over from Italy and Spain, the 
physical connection between these and Africa 
being almost traceable now at low tide. From 
the Egyptians came the Syrians, Arabians, Ar- 
menians, etc. The Chinese, Tartars, etc., skirt 
northward into Scandinavia. But beyond 
them there are tribes that resemble the In- 
dians of the extreme north of America. 
These are very different from the aborigines 
of South America. The Professor finds that 
each great kingdom or race had its sev- 
eral and original civilization. There was an 
Egyptian, a Chinese, a Greek, a Mexican, a 
Peruvian civilization, and neither of these can 
be regarded as having been produced by the 
other, though our later centers of civilization 
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may be traced to one or the other of these. 
The details he gave concerning these civiliza- 
tions were extremely interesting. He quoted 
from very ancient Chinese writings (of date 
several thousand years before Christ) the golden 
rule, and found that with them originated the 
idea that government existed for the benefit of 
the people governed, instead of the governors. 
(Some one present observed after the lecture 
that he thought it would be advisable to get 
the Chinese to send missionaries to Europe.) 
When considering the ancient Egyptian civili- 
zation, the Professor read us an Egyptian novel, 
deciphered from monuments which existed 
long before the days of the Pentateuch, which 
was clearly the original of the story of Joseph 
and Potiphar’s wife, and has a good deal of the 
style of the Arabian Nights in it. With ref- 
erence to .the grand question of ethnology, 
whether all races migrated from a single cen- 
ter, or,as Agassiz thinks, were originally form- 
ed in the lands where they are found, Professor 
Huxley finds in the Darwinian theory a point 
where those who assert one and those who as- 
sert many centers for the human family may 
unite. He thinks that in entirely pre-historic 
times the geographical structure of the earth 
was very different from what it is now, and 
that there were links and paths between the 
islands and continents, which exist no longer. 
Over the whole earth was distributed some 
very low primitive stock of the human type, 
and in the progress of ages these were sepa- 
rated the one from the other by vast geologic 
and geographic changes. Then, by gradual 
selection, the weaker and uglier of this stock 
in each place passed away before the stronger, 
until they were improved, and gradually cul- 
minated in their various civilizations. Thus 
each, in its present form, was created in its 
own island or continent. 

While Professor Huxley was in his closing 
lecture giving these views, I could not help be- 
ing struck by the foresight of our own old Ben. 
Franklin, who, in a letter concerning the In- 
dian relics of the Western States, suggested 
that once upon a time the world may have 
been wrecked like a vast ship, and that the 
islands, continents, etc., were the pieces of it 
to which people clung, being thus divided up 
into tribes and races, from which were devel- 
oped the various peoples found scattered 
through the world. The letter to which I refer 
will be found in Duyckinck’s Cyclopedia of 
American Literature, and as a quaint (and now, 
it seems, important) speculation will well repay 
perusal. I have no idea that Mr. Huxley ever 
heard that the idea had been suggested by 
Franklin, and indeed it was an inevitable de- 
duction from his own facts. This makes it all 
the more striking that Franklin should have 
anticipated what must now be regarded as the 
deliberately adopted theory of the most accom- 
plished ethnologist in Europe, and one who 
has gained the confidence of the scientific 
world everywhere by his faithful pursuit of 
truth, his profound humility in adhering to it 
when found, and his severe critical scholar- 
ship, which is able to separate from any and 
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every ore the grains of simple fact it may 
contain. 

[Theologians and scientific men must settle 
the question of the origin of the race or races, 
age of the world, etc., as best they can. No- 
body now living knows it all. We and our 
successors must “live and learn.” ] 


eo 
NAMES OF DAYS—THEIR ORIGIN. 


Tue idols which our Saxon ancestors wor- 
shiped, and from which the days of the week 
derive their names, were various, and the prin- 
cipal object of their adoration. 

The Idol of the Sun.—The idol which repre- 
sented the glorious luminary of the day, was 
the chief object of their worship. It is describ- 
ed like the bust of a man, set upon a pillar, 
holding with outstretched arms a burning 
wheel before his breast. The first day of the 
week was especially dedicated to its adoration, 
which they termed the Sun’s Deag ; hence is 
derived the word Sunday. 

The Idol of the Moon.—The next was the idol 
of the moon, which they worshiped on the 
second day of the week, called by them Moon’s 
Deag—and since by us, Monday. The form of 
the idol is intended to represent a woman, 
habited in a short coat and hood, and two long 
ears. 

The Idol of Tuisco—Tuisco was at first dei- 
fied as the father and ruler of the Teutonic race, 
but in the course of time he was worshiped 
as the son of earth. From this came the Sax- 
on words Tuisco Deag, which we call Tuesday. 
He is represented standing on a pedestal, as an 
old venerable sage, clothed in the skin of an 
animal, and holding a scepter in the right hand. 

The Idol of Woden, or Odin.—W oden, or Odin, 
was one of the supreme divinities of the North- 
ern nations. This hero is supposed to have 
emigrated from the East, but from what coun- 
try or at what time is not known. His exploits 
form the greater part of the mythological creed 
of the northern nations, and his achievements 
were magnificent beyond all credibility. The 
name of the fourth day in the week, called by 
the Saxons Woden’s Deag, and by us Wednes- 
day, is derived from this personage. Woden 
is represented in a bold and martial attitude, 
clad in armor, with a broadsword uplifted in 
his right hand. 

The Idol Thor—Thor was the eldest and 
bravest of the sons of Woden and Friga, and 
was, after his parents, considered the greatest 
god among the Saxons and Danes. To him 
the fifth day of the week, called by them Zhor’s 
Deag,and by us Thursday, was consecrated. 
Thor is represented as sitting on a throne, with 
a crown of gold on his head, adorned with a 
circle in front, wherein were twelve bright bur- 
nished gold stars, and with a regal scepter in 
his right hand. 

The Idol of Friga, or Frega.—F riga, or Frega, 
was the wife of Woden, or Odin, and next to 
him, the most revered divinity among the 
heathen Saxons, Danes, and other northern na- 
tions. In the most ancient times Friga, or 
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Frega, was the same with the goddess Hortha, 
or Farth. To her the sixth day of the week 
was consecrated, which by the Saxons was 
written Friag’s Deag, corresponding with our 
Friday. Friga is represented with a drawn 
sword in her right hand and a bow in her left. 

The Idol Seater—The idol Seater is repre- 
sented on a pedestal, whereon is placed a perch, 
on the sharp, prickled back of which he stood. 
His head was uncovered, and his visage lean. 
In his left hand was a pail of water wherein 
were flowers and fruit; and his dress consisted 
of a long coat, girded with linen. The appel- 
lation given to the day of his celebration is 
still retained. The Saxons named it Seater’s 
Deag, which we call Saturday. Thus the days 
of our week are derived from heathen ideas 
and heathen worship. 


oo 


A Nove.ist’s BENEVOLENCE.—The follow- 
ing incident shows the difference between prac- 
tical beneficence and maudlin sentimentalism . 

Eugene Sue used to visit, almost daily, one 
of the most fashionable ladies of Paris, Mad- 
ame de ——, and hold forth in her richly-fur- 
nished boudoir on the condition of the poor. 

“Do you ever relieve their distress ?” asked 
Madame de ——, at the close of one of these 
harangues. 

“To a trifling extent,” answered Sue; “but 
though my gifts are always small, they are 
always cheerfully bestowed. I give one fourth 
of my income in alms.” 

That afternoon, as he left the Cafe de Paris, 
where he had been eating a costly dinner, an 
apparently old woman, clad in rags, prayed for 
charity. 

“Go away!” was the stern reply. 

“But I am starving—give me a single cop- 
per to purchase bread with.” 

“]T will give you in charge of a police officer, 
if you thus annoy me.” 

“You will?’ said the beggar; “and yet, 
Monsieur Eugene Sue, you are the man who 
writes about the misery of the poor—you are 
the workingman’s champion—you are—” 

“Who are you?” exclaimed Sue. 

“Madame de ——,” was the reply, and the 
disguised lady left the novelist to his reflec- 
tions. 

Er 


Tue New Kixepom, or DoMINION, OVER 
THE BorpER.—Some of the Canadian journals 
are beginning to grumble at the costliness of 
the machinery of their new Dominion. The 
Confederation has thirteen new ministers to 
commence with, and two new and complete 
ministries must be formed for Upper and Low- 
er Canada. Each of the ministers is to get 
$8,000 a year. The Montreal Herald says: 
“ That is pretty well to begin with, in the way 
of the blessings with which this new state of 
political existence is to overwhelm us.” 


Lord Monk gets $50,000 a year—in gold—for 
governing the people of the new kingdom. 
We are to publish a portrait and description of 
this new lord in an early number of this Jour- 
NAL. There are few Americans, comparatively 
speaking, who ever saw a “ live English lord.” 
Price only 30 cents. 
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CENTRAL PARK AND THE BOULE- 
VARD ILLUSTRATED. 


By permission, we take from Demorest’s 
Magazine the following interesting description, 
with illustrations, of our great Central Park, 
and the prospectively beautiful Boulevard. 
All our American cities and villages are vying 
with each other to render them the most at- 
tractive, beautiful, and healthful. Let the 
good work go on. 


THE CENTRAL PARK AND THE NEW BOULEVARD. 

It is a most gratifying fact that New York city is 
growing in beauty, and in all those characteristics 
which mark the growth and refinement of the age, as 
rapidly as it is achieving the highest commercial im- 
portance. 

The transformation which the Central Park has effected 
in the upper part of the island will be perfected by the 
completion of the new Boulevard, which is already com- 
menced, and by the magnificent residences which will 
spring up as if by magic along the lines on both sides, 
exhibiting for the first time in the metropolis the wealth 
and taste of the community. 

Heretofore the character of the architecture displayed 
in the finest houses has not done full credit to our genius 
or taste. The long, narrow streets have afforded no 
opportunity for anything beyond the uniform brown 
stone structures; and the wealth which should have 
made the exterior imposing, has been lavished on costly 
toys and perishable knickknackery for the inside. 

With the splendid improvements projected in the new 
Boulevard and upon the upper part of the island, a new 
order of things will be created. Stately mansions and 
tasteful villas, with handsome grounds and terraced gar- 
dens, will make that once unsightly region bloom and 
blossom as the rose. 


THE BOULEVARD AS IT IS. 


At present there is hardly a desirable spot of ground 
for immediate building on the line of the Boulevard 
below One Hundredth Street. High rocks, ridges, and 
low miry ground, covered with shanties, and their at- 
tendant nuisances, occupy the space upon this line of 
the Grand Boulevard. 

The new Boulevard, which gives so much additional 
importance to the Park, and to the upper part of the 
island, and which, when completed, will furnish one of 
the most magnificent drives in the world, is properly 
the continuation of Broadway. To perfect this grand 
thoroughfare, the street should be widened from Union 
Square, where it becomes narrow, to Fifty-ninth Street 
and Central Park, where the new Boulevard is to 
commence. 

From this point—that is to say, from the corner of 
Fifty-ninth Street and Eighth Avenue—it is to be one 
hundred and fifty feet in width, ranning nearly parallel 
| with the old Bloomingdale Roed, and midway between 
| the Park and the river, until it reaches Eleventh Avenue 
| at the junction of One Hundred and Sixth Street, which, 
being originally one of the wide streets, and offering the 

readiest mode of access to the highest ground in the 
| Park, will form a grand avenue from the Park to the 
Boulevard. It has, therefore, been determined to widen 
this street to the full one hundred and fifty feet, making 
it a part of the Grand Boulevard, and embellishing it by 
a handsome entrance into the Central Park. From One 
| Hundred and Sixth Street the Boulevard continues on 
the line of the Eleventh Avenue up into Westchester 





County, forming a continuous drive of eighteen miles. 

Another immense advantage to the upper part of the 
island is the elevated railroad, the charter for which has 
been obtained, and which is to traverse Broadway, and 
also through Greenwich Street and Ninth Avenue, to 
the Park, over the sidewalk, thence taking the road 
through Ninth Avenue to the upper part of the island, 
the design being to continue it all the way perhaps as 
far as Yonkers. This road must be completed, accerd- 
ing to the terms of its charter, in five years, and can not 
charge more than ten cents to any part of New York 
Island. 

As an illustration of the Boulevard as it is, we have 





selected the highest ground and the most inviting and 
most unexceptionable spot on the island. A photograph 
of this ground, from which our picture was drawn, was 
taken from the highest point of observation on the Great 
Hill in the Central Park, looking west, on a line with 
One Hundred and Sixth Street, and forms a part of 
Summit Hill. 


THE BOULEVARD AS IT WILL BE. 


It is difficult to realize the future of the upper part of 
New York island in view of what has been done, and 
what it may reasonably be expected will therefore be 
accomplished. Instead of narrow, uneven streets, rocky 
ridges, and crossways, occupied by wretched shanties, 
with here and there a house of respectable appearance, 
we shall have broad, magnificent avenues and shaded 
side streets leading from one point of attraction to 
another. 

Taste will develop itself in the most beautiful forms of 
architecture, and in the decoration and embellishment 
of sites which already afford the finest advantages for 
the achievement of grand and picturesque effects. 

The plan of the Boulevard which seems to find most 
favor, and which, in our opinion, is altogether best 
adapted to the amount of space and the end to be at- 
tained, is to divide it into two drives, one up and one 
down, of thirty feet in width each. Court-yards in front 
of residences, to be laid out in nearly uniform style, 
according to the plan of the Park Commissioners, will 
occupy fifteen feet on either side; that is to say, thirty 
feet of the whole space; sidewalks ten feet each. A wide 
road fifteen feet, and five feet for trees, takes in the 
whole width allowed, which is one hundred and fifty feet. 

This plan would divide the Boulevard into distinct 
avenues, separated by four rows of trees, and afford 
space for lines of carriages going and returning, double 
in number those of a single continuous drive; besides 
producing, in their changing motions, highly picturesque 
effects. 

The commencement of the Boulevard at Fifty-ninth 
Street forms a grand circular entrance, so to speak, as 
well as a semicircular outlet for the different lines of 
vehicl The spaci avenue extending from this 
point to the upper part of the island, lined with costly 
dwellings, with the picturesque Mansard roofs, traversed 
by rows of stately trees, and adorned with the fountains 
and flowers of the court-yards in front of the private 
residences, will form the most charming and complete 
drive in the world. 

The project of terracing the high ground lying between 
the Boulevard and the river above One Hundredth Street 
is a conception almost equal to that of the Central Park 
itself. It will obviate the necessity for streets, and 
transform that whole region into a fairyland. 

A very important question is the selection of a suitable 
point of exit and entrance to the upper part of the Park, 
by a street which runs continuously through from the 
Park to the Boulevard. There is no desirable way of 
leaving the Park at its upper portion, and a cross-street, 
adapted to the purpose of.a grand inlet and outlet, and 
forming a connection between the Park and the Boule- 
vard, is therefore a necessity. 

These conditions are met by One Hundred and Sixth 
Street, already one hundred feet wide, and which, situ- 
ated upon very high ground, possesses a remarkably 
pleasant grade, rising gently to Summit Hill, midway 
between the Park and the Boulevard. It has therefore 
been determined to widen this street to the width of the 
Boulevard, and distinguish it also by one of the grand 
entrances to the Park, which, together with the dijou 
park formed at the other end by the junction of One 
Hundred and Sixth Street with an angle of the Boulevard, 
will constitute it a magnificent drive and outlet, and 
render it one of the most choice and desirable locations 
for elegant residences or fine public or private edifices ; 
particularly as it is also to be ornamented uniformly 
with the Boulevard, as seen in the engraving. 

What the Central Park has been to New York already 
can not be computed on any standard of money value; 
but what it is destined to be did not for a long timé 
enter into the minds even of its projectors. 

A very few years will see the surrounding neighbor- 
hoods, especially upon the west side, transferred into 
beautifal sites and dwelling-places for our wealthiest 








citizens. The limited available property is now being 
bought by millionaires and gentlemen of means. 

Business is rapidly driving all New York still farther 
and farther “‘up-town.” Fourteenth Street and Union 
Square are already given over to trade, Fifth Avenue to 
hotels and club-houses; and we venture the prediction 
that in five years there will not bea building lot fronting 
the north or west side of the Park to be bought, except 
at a price which would now be considered fabulous. 

This change will come as the growth of a single night, 
when once the public begin to realize the Boulevard, not 
ab it is, but as it will be. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE PARK. 


The Central Park has already accomplished an incal- 
culable amount of good for New York city. It affords 
to the crowded population a charming place of resort for 
healthful summer and winter recreation. It educates 
the public taste by appealing to its higher faculties, its 
love of the beautiful in nature, in form, and color. Its 
wise restrictions inculcate order and control; its pro- 
visions for enjoyment supply to thousands the most 
pleasurable influences of their lives. 

The admirable manner in which all the original plans 
have been and are being carried out by the Park Com- 
missioners, has won the entire confidence and approval 
of the whole community. What has not been done, has 
only been reserved until plans were matured—not for- 
gotten or neglected. The aim all the way through has 
been to provide the greatest amount of good for the 
largest number. 

One of the important works now under consideration 
is the establishment of zoological gardens. The question 
of public conveni , of y in their management, 
and perfection in the various details, renders the under- 
taking a very formidable one, and warrants the delay in 
attempting it. 

Among the works in progress is a rustic structure, 
roofed in, smoothly floored, and divided up into com- 
partments, provided with rustic benches, tables, and the 
like, where children or parties can retire out of the rain, 
form groups and play games, or amuse themselves as 
they choose, without interfering with each other. A 
dairy will be in the vicinity of this building, where milk, 
bread, crackers, and other light and simple refreshments 
can be obtained. The location is east of the playground 
and south of the Mall, and though somewhat isolated, so 
as not to interfere with the general design, is easily ap- 
proached from the Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth 
Avenue entrances at Fifty-ninth Street. 

Along the walks, and at several points on the Bridle 
Road, rustic arbors of cedar have been erected, which 
will soon be covered with the foliage of climbing plants, 
and afford not only pleasant objects and incidents to the 
visitor, but places of rest and shelter. 

One rustic bridge over the brook has also been com- 
pleted, and many additional rustic seats in such shel- 
tered and shady spots as are most likely to be attractive 
have been furnished during the past year; so that the 
accommodations almost keep pace with the increasing 
and ever-recurring beauty. 


MUSIC. 


The music of the Park is a distinct feature, and, 
together with the freedom of the playground on that day 
to children, has made Saturday afternoon a holiday in 
the metropolis, enjoyed and anticipated by thousands. 
In addition to this, the music itself, which is of the 
highest order, refines and cultivates the taste, revives 
pleasant memories and associations, and provides with- 
out cost an entertainment superior to many of great 
pretension. 





TREES. 

One of the greatest wants which has ever been felt in 
connection with the Park, almost the only one, indeed, 
was a lack of shade; but this is now being very rapidly 
obviated. In some parts of the Park already the trees 
are so thick and well-grown as to form shaded avenues 
and most beautiful groves, and the danger shortly seems 
to be that the foliage will become too dense rather than 
not thick enough. 

BIRDS. 

In some curious respects the Central Park has been a 

providence to the city, and one of these is in the domes- 
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tication of birds. Of course the barbarism of shooting 
or of destroying their eggs is not allowed there; and 
from the English sparrows and other birds which have 
been set free, whole colonies have been propagated, 
which not only make the air in the region of the Park 
vocal with melody, but have migrated to different parts 
of the metropolis, and delivered it from the disgusting 
annoyance of “ measuring’’ worms, which formerly 
proved a fearful pest during two of the otherwise most 
delightful months in the year. 
SKATING. 

For skating also, and for an immense incentive to 
skill and invention in the design and manufacture of 
skates, we are indebted to the enthusiasm excited by 
the facilities and accommodations provided in the Park. 

On “skating” days the number of visitors exceeds 
that of any other, unless it may be a musical Saturday. 
And this immense amount of patronage has certainly 
stimulated the inauguration of the numerous private 
enterprises which now make New York during the 
winter eo rich in skating “ rinks,” “ ponds,” and the 
like. : 

The salutary effect of an institution like the Park upon 
the masses is seen in their behavior. According to the 
report of the commissioners, only one person out of 
every seventy-five thousand visitors has been subjected 
to discipline; and in most of these cases it was for fast 
driving. Such a state of things shows a general and 
hearty recognition of the uses of the Park, as well as of 
the wisdom which has dictated its regulations. 

The amount of labor required to keep so vast an area 
in the splendid condition in which it is kept may be 
approximately estimated from the curious fact that the 
carriage-ways alone wear away an inch and a half of 
surface during the year. Yet, strange to say—and yet 
not strange, for development is the best economist—the 
whole cost of the Park is not more than one in ten times 
the accrued value of the adjoining land. 

We learn that the Park Commissioners have other 
splendid improvements of the high bluffs and ridges on 
the west side of the island, already projected; but they 
are not sufficiently developed to justify our giving the 
details for the present. 


Po 


NIcKNAMES.—The difficulty of discovering 
a person in the colliery districts of England 
without being in possession of his nickname, 
is well shown in the following incident as re- 
lated by a respectable English attorney: Du- 
ring his clerkship he was sent to serve some 
legal process on a man whose name and ad- 
dress were given to him with legal accuracy. 
He traversed the village to which he had been 
directed, from end to end, without success ; and 
after spending many hours in the search, was 
about to abandon it in despair, when a young 
woman, who had witnessed his labors, kindly 
undertook to make inquiries for him, and be- 
gan to hail her friends for that purpose. “ Oi 
say, Bullyed, does thee know a man named 
Adam Green?” The bull-head was shaken in 
sign of ignorance. “ Loy-a-bed, does thee?” 
Lie-a-bed’s opportunities of making acquaint- 
ances had been rather limited, and she could 
not solve the difficulty. Stumpy (a man with 
a wooden leg), Cowskin, Spindleshanks, Cork- 
eye, and Pigtail were severally invoked, 
but in vain; and the querist fell into a brown 
study, in which she remained for some 
time. At length, however, her eyes suddenly 
brightened, and slapping one of her compan- 
ions on the shoulder, she exclaimed trium- 
phantly, “ Dash my wig! whoy, he means my 


feyther !” and then, turning to the gentlemen, 
she added, “you should ha’ ax’d for Ould 
Blackbird !” 





Viterary Hotices. 


[AU works noticed in Tum PuRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL 
may be ordered from this office at prices annexed.) 
Brste TEeacaines In Nature. By the Rev. 

Hugh Macmillan, author of “ First Forms of 

Vegetation.” New York: D. Appleton & 

Co. Large 12mo, pp. xx., 344. ice, $2. 


The opening of the first chapter of this 
volume—which is devoted to a consideration 
of the lessons imparted by the starry hosts 
which people space—is in harmony with the 
grandeur of the subject. We extract a sen- 
tence or two: “It is impossible for those 
who have never visited the glowing East to 
form an adequate idea of the exceeding beauty 
of an Oriental night. The sky—which bends 
enamored over clusters of graceful palm-trees 
fringing some slow-moving stream, or groves 
of dark motionless cypresses rising up like 
Gothic spires from the midst of white flat-roofed 
villages—is of the deepest, darkest purple, un- 
stained by the faintest film of vapor, undimmed 
by a single fleecy cloud. It is the very image 
of purity and peace, idealizing the dull earth 
with its beauty, elevating sense into the sphere 
of soul, and suggesting thoughts and yearnings 
too tender and ethereal to be invested with 
human language.” 

The writer exhibits throughout his book a 
purity of taste and sentiment which gratifies 
the elevated and refined reader. He draws 
striking lessons and Scripture truth from the 
common objects of earth; illustrating his pages 
with appropriate quotations from Holy Writ. 
Celestial phenomena and terrestrial objects— 
grass, trees, corn, leaves, fresh and faded—the 
sea, the round world—are pictured forth with 
special reference to the providence manifested 
through them. The book is worth reading 
carefully. — 

GuIDE TO THE Royat ArcH CHAPTER; & 
Complete Monitor for Royal Arch Masonry, 
with full instructions in the Degrees of Mark 
Master, Past Master, Most Excellent Master, 
and Royal Arch, according to the text of the 
Manual of the Chapter. By John Sheville, 
P. G. H. P. of New Jersey, and James L 
Gould, G. H. P. of Connecticut. Together 
with an Historical Introduction, Explanatory 
Notes, and Critical Emendations, etc. New 
York: Masonic Publishing and Manufactur- 
ing Co. 12mo. Cloth, gilt. Price, $1 50. 
The publication of Masonic books has become 

so much a part of the book trade that we are 

not surprised by the large number of volumes 
which are annually issued in that interest. 

The volume before us is a very creditable 

specimen of book-making, and in its general 

composition appears to an unmasonic reader 
remarkably free from the tone of mysticism 
and grand antiquity which might be expected 
in a volume relating to the higher degrees of 

Masonry. Its directness of statement is its 

chief feature in our estimation. The cere- 

monies detailed are of an exceedingly impres- 
sive character, totally unlike the bald and 
ridiculous descriptions one reads in Richardson. 

The book will doubtless find ready sale among 

aspiring members of the ancient order, and 








may be read with advantage by those who 
can not claim such connection. 


OrvILLE CoLtLecE. By Mrs. Henry Wood, 
author of “ East Lynne,” “St. Martin’s Eve,” 
etc., etc. Printed from the author’s MSS. 
and advanced Proof Sheets. Philadelphia: 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers. Paper. Price, 
50 cents. 


Mrs. Wood stands in a position, with refer- 
ence to novel-writing, unsurpassed by any 
other English lady. This new work fully sus- 
tains the reputation gained for her by “ East 
Lynne” and “ The Channings.” Always lively 
and disposed to multiply the characters which 
grace her works, she introduces so much 
variety into a plot that the interest of the 
reader is steadily sustained from beginning to 
end. Orville College is said to be one of her 
best books. — 


Ovutiines oF A New Tueory oF DIsEAseE, 
Applied to Hydropathy, showing that Water 
is the only true remedy. With observations 
on the Errors Committed in the Practice of 
Hydropathy ; Notes on the Cure of Cholera 
by Cold Water, etc. By the late H. Francke, 
Director of the Hydropathic Institution at 
Alexanderstad, Bavaria. New York: John 
Wiley & Son. 12mo. Cloth. Price, $2. 


Hypropatuy.—A Boston — has the fol- 
lowing: Although comparatively little is said 
now about the water-cure, it is fully recognized 
as a natural fact, and resorted to more than 
many are aware of. The régime maintained 
in a scientifically conducted hydropathic estab- 
lishment is of itself curative; and it is singu- 
larly adapted to the temperament of our people 
and the circumstances of this country, where 
everwork and artificial excitement so wear 
upon and pervert the nervous system. The 
quiet, regular exercise, good air, simple diet, 
and judicious ablutions of a rightly-conducted 
water-cure renew, invigorate, calm, and purify 
brain, heart, blood, and nerves in a manner 
and to an extent undreamed of by the inex- 
perienced. Bulwer in England, and Calvert 
in America, have eloquently explained the 
philosophy of the water-cure. Since the death 
of the German hydropathist of Brattleborough, 
Vt., we have greatly needed a thoroughly bred 
and scientifically experienced practitioner in 
this sphere. The want is likely to be supplied 
by an accomplished German physician, the 
son of an eminent officer in the ssian ser- 
vice—Dr. R. Kuczkowski, who is now in New 
York, and about to open a water-cure on the 
Luropean plan—at some eligible place in the 
vicinity. Meantime he has edited and repub- 
lished, through John Wiley & Son, the able 
and interesting “ Outlines of a New Lgeeny of 
Disease, applied to Hydropathy,” by the late 
celebrated Dr. Francke. This work points out 
the former errors of the system, explains its 
principles, and illustrates its basis in nature 
und its practical results. We commend it to 
all rational seekers after health, to medical 
inquirers of candor, and to the general reader, 
as a sensible, learned, and seasonable work. 


It seems,to us a little strange that this 
Loston man omits to name, among the chief 
disseminators of water-cure in America, Drs. 
"Lrall, Shew, Kitteridge, Bedortha, and others, 
whose names have been so intimately identified 
with this great interest. We welcome Dr. 
Kuczkowski, and trust he may find Americans 
ready to avail themselves of his services, 
whenever they have occasion for a physician 
who gives no medicines. 
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Tat MoperRN CARPENTER AND BUILDER. 
New and Original Methods for every Cut in 
Carpentry, Joinery, and Hand-Railing. By 
Robert Riddell. Just issued. Price, post- 
paid, $5 75. 

This is an admirable work for the young 
carpenter. It is instructive and suggestive. 


A RoMANCE OF THE Repusiic. By L. Maria 
12mo. 


Child. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
Cloth. Price, $2. 


This talented author never wrote a book 
which was not readable. Under this new title 
she gives us a picture of Southern life as it was 
before the stirring notes of the bugle summoned 
to the war of principles the two great sections 
of our country. Though slavery no longer ex- 
ists on American soil, and the traffic in human 
property has been done away, there is a grace 
and a charm in this volume which render it 
exceedingly acceptable to general readers. The 
subject of slavery is interwoven with much 
skill in the narrative, so that the whole has 
much the character of a romance, and the 
reader seems to be dwelling on the pages of a 
fascinating novel rather than considering veri- 
ties of a period very recent. The descriptive 
ability of Mrs. Child is exhibited in her beau- 
tiful and inimitable portraitures of Southern 
scenery, and her delineations of domestic life. 


DomsBeEy AND Son. By Charles Dickens, with 
Original Illustrations, by 8. Eytinge, Jr. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. Diamond Edi- 
tion. Price, $1 50. 

Dombey and Son—the enterprising, the 
worldly business firm, has become proverbial, 
and the Diamond Edition bids fair to become 
preverbial also, for neatness of binding, clear- 
ness of typography, and cheapness. The Dia- 
mond editions of the poets and novelists must 
be welcome to those whose bookcases are small. 
These little volumes pack closely, and illustrate 
well the mulium in parvo of current literature. 


Liver Lisrorvum: Its Structure, Limitation, 
and Purpose. A Friendly Communication 
to a Reluctant Skeptic. New York: Charles 
Scribner & Co. Cloth. 


This volume, as its title indicates, treats of 
the Bible. The position taken by the author 
is orthodox, or in accordance with the views 
entertained by the majority of the reformed 
Christian Church. In his preface he makes 
certain positive statements which leave no 
room for doubt as to his religious sentiments. 
He “ firmly believes and earnestly defends the 
Historic Reality and the Supernatural Origin 
of the Mosaic and Christian systems. He also 
accepts the Incarnation, the Resurrection, and 
the Redemptive work of Christ, and the other 
important truths which these involve. * * 
He insists, also, upon the supreme authority of 
the Scriptures in respect to all questions of reli- 
gious faith, and on their permanent and indis- 
pensable superiérity above all other books, as 
composed by men divinely aided and inspired.” 
The author thinks the time has arrived, and that 
rationalism and free thought have sufficiently 
extended their dominion over the civilized world 
to render it necessary to discuss the subject of 
the inspiration of the Bible, and maintain it by 


all possible means ; and while he enters upon the 

discussion with much spirit and earnestness, he 

is much actuated by a broad and liberal charity. 

The tone of the book and the method of treat- 

ment well adapt it to the consideration of those 

skeptically inclined. —— 

Tae Posraumous PaPers oF THE PICKWICK 
Cius. By Charles Dickens. With eight 
full-page illustrations. 12mo., pp. 497, cloth. 
Price $1 50. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 


This is the first of a new edition of the 
author’s works, and the whole will be com- 
prised in thirteen or fourteen volumes, pub- 
lished at the rate of one or more volumes 
monthly, until the set is completed. The size 
is handsome, compact, well-shaped, like Messrs. 
Ticknor & Fields’ Household Edition of the 
Waverly Novels, and is to be known as the 
“ CHARLES DickEns’” Edition. 

The gentlemanly publishers, in their Diamond, 
Household, and other editions, are doing this au- 
thor far too much honor. Mr. Dickens is simply 
a novelist—a story-teller; nothing more. Just 
as all the world run after Artemus Ward and 
Christy’s Minstrels to be amused, so all the world 
must read the racy, comic stories of this most 
prolific babbler. His personal capital or stock 
in trade consists of a very fertile imagination, 
immense perceptive faculties, and the most 
copious language. As a descriptive writer he 
has few equals. Socially, he is “free and 
easy,” if not promiscuous. His appetite is 
perfectly national, if not perfectly natural— 
and he “ goes in” for all the sensuous luxuries, 
including stimulants. In pecuniary matters he 
is sadly deficient, being foolishly prodigal, if 
not absolutely wasteful. He is weak in philo- 
sophy, poor in science, and in morals he is a 
miserable cripple. If his Conscientiousness be 
not small, it is dormant or perverted. So is 
the sense of devotion. It is not an exaggera- 
tion to class him with moral imbeciles. His 
sense of honor is obtuse, his memory for favors 
received is poor—and, altogether, it is one of 
the most warped characters one will meet in 
half a lifetime: the affections out of gear 
and run mad; the intellect given over to a 
“rampant” imagination, and the moral sense 
completely subordinated to appetite and sen- 
suous gratification and indulgence. Instead of 
ripening into a beautiful old age, full of honor, 
affection, wisdom, devotion, and integrity, he 
is simply repeating his early productions and 
living over again the life he has led. We do 
not predict anything good of him im his old 
age. If he does not come to want, it will be 
because of the mistaken kindness of his foolish 
admirers. Such is the real character of one of 
the most popular authors of the nineteenth 
century. 


Tar Reset Carer, a Tale of Guerrilla Life. 
By Gustave Aimard, Author of “ The Prairie 
Flower,” “The Trail Hunter,” etc., etc. 
Complete. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers. 8vo. Paper. Price, 75 cents. 


~ This is a stirring, nay, an exciting story. 
Border life is depicted with strong effect. The 
Spanish and Mexican features of the work ren- 
der it very attractive to the lover of the weird 





and romantic. 





THe PuystoLoGy AND PATHOLOGY OF THE 
Mrnp. By Henry Maudsley, M.D., London, 
Physician to the West London Hospital, Hon- 
orary Member of the Medico-Psychological 
Society of Paris, formerly Resident Physician 
of the Manchester Royal Lunatic Hospital. 
New York: D. Appleton & Company. 8vo. 
Cloth, pp. xiv., 442. Price, $4 50. 


The aim of the writer of the new edition to 
treatises on mental phenomena is to treat of the 
mind rather from a physiological than from a 
metaphysical point of view. His experience 
in the practical study of insanity had shown 
that the theoretical principles and prescriptions 
of metaphysical philosophy “had no bearing 
whatever on, no discoverable relation to, the 
facts that daily came under observation, and, 
on the other hand, that writers on mental dis- 
eases treated their subject as if it belonged to 
a science entirely distinct from that which was 
concerned with the sound mind.” Such, we 
would here say, has ever been and ever will be 
the case, until the grand old phrenological 
principle, “Sana mens in corpore sano,” is uni- 
versally received and acted upon. The subject 
is treated in an able manner, and possesses, be- 
cause of its physiological basis, a definiteness 
far exceeding that discerned in the ponderous 
volumes of metaphysicians who have not so 
positive a foundation to rest their elaborate 
theories upon. 

Throughout the work, especially in these 
chapters treating of the brain and nervous sys- 
tem, we meet with statements so like those to 
be met with in the philosophical treatises and 
essays on Phrenology, that we can hardly think 
Dr. Maudsley to be unacquainted with the 
writings of Combe, Elliotson, Mackintosh, and 
others. He makes the following statements, 
which show him to be a semi-phrenologist. 
“Tt is extremely probable, again, that different 
convolutions of the brain do subserve different 
functions in our mental life; but the precise 
mapping out of the cerebral surface, and the 
classification of the mental faculties which the 
phrenologists have rashly made, will not bear 
scientific examination. That the broad and 
prominent forehead indicates great intellectual 
power was believed in Greece, and is com- 
monly accepted as true now; the examination 
of the brains of animals and idiots, and the 
comparison of the brain of the lowest savage 
with the brain of the civilized European, cer- 
tainly tend to strengthen the belief. Narrow 
and pointed hemispheres assuredly do mark an 
approach to the character of the monkey’s 
brain. There is some reason to believe, also, 
that the upper part of the brain and the pos- 
terior lobes have more to do with feeling than 
with the understanding. Huschke has found 
these parts to be proportionately more devel- 
oped in women than in men, etc.” There 
seems to be something like indirect contradic- 
tion in these statements. After saying that the 
phrenologists have “rashly” mapped out the 
surface, he makes allusions to. special parts of 
the brain as indicating certain mental charac- 
teristics, which parts of the brain correspond 
with the rash mapping out of the phrenologists. 
Dr. Gall was upward of twenty years in as- 
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certaining the function and location of the first 
organ he discovered, and the utmost care in 
examination, irrespective of the passage of 
time, was exercised in ascertaining the nature 
of other faculties by him and his disciples. If 
any doubt or uncertainty existed with reference 
to an organ or faculty, no steps were taken 
“rashly” to locate it until its nature had been 
completely determined. If Dr. Maudsley would 
carefully and deliberately investigate this sub- 
ject, calling in the aid of phreno-magnetism, 
if need be, he will have abundant reason to 
award the verdict of discretion instead of rash- 


ness to the founders of Phrenology. | 
' 


— } 
THe O.p Currostry SHop; and Reprinted 
Pieces. By Charles Dickens. With Origi- 
nal Illustrations, by S. Eytinge,Jr. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. Diamond Edition. $1 50. 
In none ‘of Dickens’ works do we find that 
author’s wonderful versatility more elaborately 
evinced than in this production. Every chap- 
ter abounds in diversity. The characters them- 
selves are gnarled and eccentric, yet marked 
and distinctly preserved. Little Nell has be- 
come notorious. The illustrations are grotesque 
enough to correspond with their word portraits. 
The collection of miscellaneous pieces bound 
with the book renders it doubly desirable. 


Litrte Dorritt. By Charles Dickens. With 





thirty-eight Original Illustrations, from de- | 


signs by H. K. Browne. Philadelphia: T. 
B. Peterson & Brothers. Price, $1 25 in 
Cloth ; or, $1 in green paper cover, sewed. 
The above enterprising house have now pub- 
lished of this Green Cloth Edition six volumes, 
viz., Little Dorritt, Bleak House, A Tale of 
Two Cities, Great Expectations, Our Mutual 
Friend, and David Copperfield. All the other 
volumes of Charles Dickens’ works will appear 
monthly, uniform with the above, until the 
whole series is complete. The admirers of 
Dickens have here an excellent opportunity of 
securing a copiously illustrated set of that 
author’s novels. 
A Cuurca Drrectory for New York City. 
Published by the New York City Mission, 
Bible House. 


This is a convenient little volume, furnish- 
ing the general statistics of the many relig- 
ious denominations in New York city, with 
the names of the different Church organi- 
zations and congregations, the minister in 
charge, location of edifices, addresses of cler- 
gymen. Price 50 cents. 


NATHANIEL; on, THe IskAetire INDEED.— 
Devoted to the illustration and defense of the 
Hebrew Christianity, which is founded on 
Moses and the Prophets, and the Apostles, and 
to the true interests of the Jewish nation 
generally. Terms, $1 a year, or 15 cents a 
number. Edited and published by G. R. 
Lederer, No. 12 St. New 
York. 

“Hebrew Christianity.” The editor is an 
educated Jew, or Hebrew, converted to Chris- 
tianity, and now seeks to win over others of 
his people to the views which he entertains. 
Read “ Nathaniel,” and judge ye. 





George's Place, 





TEETOTALISM AS A RULE or Duty UNKNOWN 
TO THE BIBLE, AND CONDEMNED By CHRIS- 
TIAN Ernics. By D. R. Thomason, with a 
Commendatory Letter by Howard Crosby, 
D.D. New York: Richardson &Co. 75 cts. 
This little book has been evidently written 

with much care. The chief feature of it is the 
argument brought to bear against Ritchie’s 
“Scripture Testimony Against Intoxicating 
Wine,” which is neatly and charitably ana- 
lyzed. The author does not wish to be under- 
stood as an advocate of wine-bibbing; on the 
contrary, he takes a firm stand in opposition to 
the use of ardent spirits. He claims to be an 
earnest advocate of truth, and would have the 
truth known wherever any mistakes or misin- 
terpretations have eclipsed or modified it. 


Woot-GaTHEerRInc. By Gail Hamilton. 1 vol. 
12mo, pp. 335. Price, $2. Boston: Ticknor 
& Fields. 

A quaint title of a very racy book by this 
high-pressure female writer. Gail has been 
out West. She traveled precisely as other 
folks do, by railway, steamboat, and stage. 
She “saw sights ;’ women with crying babies, 
band-boxes, and bundles; selfish men and 
women who occupied more than one seat, etc. 
She pushed on West to Minnesota, and gives 
vivid pictures of real incidents, which make 
her book something of a traveler’s guide. 
After going over ground quite familiar to all 
who have been to St. Paul and St. Anthony, 
she went down the Mississippi, and up into 
Tennessee, and across the country #a Wash- 
ington home to Boston, and thés is what she 
calls “ Wool-Gathering.” Gail will pardon us 
for quoting the last three lines of her book. 
She says: “ And yet, O reader, gentle but just, 
if you should whisper that there is great cry 
and little wool—alas! I can not gainsay you.” 


Parts 120 and 121 of Coamsers’ Encycio- 
Pep1A, a Dictionary of Universal Knowledge 
for the People, have been received from Messrs. 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia. They 
are in keeping with preceding numbers, and 
even more elaborately illustrated. Several 
articles of great value to the litterateur appear 
in them. Such subjects as Vital Statistics, 
Warming and Ventilation, Waterloo, and 
Water-power are voluminously treated. 





[Among the late issues of the press not elsewhere noticed 
in these pages, we may mention the following, all of which 
may be ordered through us, as in various ways and de- 
grees valuable and interesting :)| 


Movern Inqurries: Classical, Professional, 
and Miscellaneous. By Jacob Bigelow, M.D. 
2 50. 


MARRIAGE IN THE Untrep States. By A. 
Carlier. Translated from the French by B. J. 
Jeffries. Third Edition. $1 50. 


Tue Bass BALt PLAyer’s Book or REFER-* 
ENCE. Containing Rules of the Game for 1867, 
etc. By Henry Chadwick. 30 cents. 

How To Make Money, anp How To KEEP 
Ir. By T. A. Davies. $1 50. 





SeiFr-EpvcaTIoN ; or, the Means and Art of 
Moral Progress, translated from the French of 
M. le Baron Degerando. By Elizabeth P. 
Peabody. Third Edition with additions. 8vo. 
Cloth. $1 75. 

GRAMMAR OF THE Frencu LANcuaGE. By 
M. Schele de Vere. 12mo. $2 25. 

Tue RoMANCE OF THE AGE; or, the Dis- 
covery of Gold in California. By Edward E. 
Dunbar. $1 40. 

FasH1on AND Fotty. By Aunt Hattie. Il- 
lustrated. $1 40. 


LECTURE ON THE NATURE OF Sptrir, and 
of Man as a Spiritual Being. By Chauncey 
Giles. 12mo. $1 40. 

OLD ENGLAND, its Scenery, Art, and People. 
By James M. Hoppin, Professor in Yale Col- 
lege. $2 25. 

Key-Notres oF AMERICAN LIBERTY; com- 
prising the most important Speeches, Procla- 
mations, and Acts of Congress, from the Foun- 
dation of the Government to the Present Time. 
With a History of the Flag, by a distinguished 
Historian. Illustrated. $2. 

Luoyp’s BatrLe History oF THE GREAT 
REBELLION; Complete from the Capture of 
Fort Sumter, April 14, 1861, to the Capture of 
Jefferson Davis, May 10, 1865; embracing 
General Howard's Tribute to the Volunteer, 
268 Battle Descriptions, 39 Biographical 
Sketches, 49 Portraits of Generals, 17 Maps of 
Battle Fields, 13 Battle Pictures, and a General 
Review of the War for the Union. 8vo, bound, 
pp. 712. $5 75. 

Tae MoperRN CARPENTER AND BUILDER; 
New and Original Methods for every Cut in 
Carpentry, Joinery, and Hand-Railing. By 
Robert Riddell. LIlustrated. 4to. $5 75. 

Tue InvistsLes: an Explanation of Phe- 
nomena, commonly called Spiritual. $2. 

SERPENTS IN THE Dove’s Nest. By Rev. 
John Todd, D.D. I. Fashionable Murder. IL. 
The Cloud with the Dark Lining. 25 cents. 

American Pomotoey. Apples. By Dr. 
John A. Warder. With 290 Illustrations. 
$3 25. 

Home or WASHINGTON IN Mount VERNON, 
and its Associations. By J. A. Wineberger. 
Illustrated. 31 cents. 

AmeriIcaN Equat Rieuts ASSOCIATION. 
Proceedings, First Anniversary, New York, 
May 9 and 10, 1867. Report by H. M. Park- 
hurst. 25 cents. 

BEADLE’s Dime HANDBOOK OF RIDING AND 
Drivine. Paper, 12 cents. 

Pastor’s REGISTER FOR PrivaTE USE. 
Arranged- by Rev. W. T. Beatty. Second 
Edition. Cloth, $3 75. 

CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
8vo, pp. 827. Cloth, $5. t 

NaTurRE AND Lire: Sermons by Robert 
Collyer. Cloth, $1 75. 

A Woman’s Secret. By Mrs. Caroline F. 
Corbin. Cloth, $2. 

Rurat Srupres, with Hints for Country 
Places. By D.G. Mitchell. 12mo. Cloth. $2. 


Vol. 9. Imp. 
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character. A person with Individaality 
large, with Secretiveness, Agreeableness, 
and the reasoning organs relatively small, 
with large Combativeness, Language, and 
a quick excitable temperament, will be 


will be answered in this department. We | apt to annoy his friends and the society he 
have no spate to gratify mere idle curiosity.| moves in by his questions and prying 


Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered oy letter. If questions 
be brief, and distinctly stated, we will try to 
respond in the “next number.’ Your 
“Best Tuoveuts” solicited. 


An Orper ror Books. JouRNALS, | 


remarks. -— 
PROVIDENTIAL INTER POSI- 
| Tron. — Does Providence interpose in 


etc., must be written on a sheet by itself. | 
Questions for this department—To CorRe- | 
SPONDENTs—and communications for the | 
| still, and the various miracles recorded in 


Editor, must be written on sEPARATE slips. 

Speciat Norice—Oving to the crowded 
state of our columns generally, and the pres- 
sure upon this department in particular, we 
shall be compelled hereafter to decline all 


| which is not understood by man. 


questions relating to subjects not properly | 


coming within the scope of this JoURNAL. 
Queries relating to PurstoLoGy, PHRENOL- 
ocy, PuyrsiogNomy, Psycnotoey, Eru- 
NOLOGY, and ANTHROPOLOGY, or the gene- 
ral Science or MAN, will still be in order, 


provided they shall be deemed of GENERAL | 


INTEREST. Write your question plainly on 
@ SEPARATE SLIP OF PAPER, and send us 
only one at @ time. 


Witt rr Do Me any Goop? 
—A grandfather, with a bevy of grand- 
children, writes to inquire at what age 
children should have their characters de- 
lineated, with a view to deciding on a 
calling in life; and asks if it will do him 
any good—now that he is seventy-six—to 
have Ais head examined? 

Ans. The proper age for examining 
children is from two years upward, to 
ascertain—not while in infancy, what 
calling they may choose—but how to 
govern them wisely. It often happens 
that young parents are puzzled to know 
just how to manage the little folks. One 
is so belligerent, another is timid, one 
is reckless, another sensitive, one craves 
all he sees and is “so selfish,” and so on; 
now, Phrenology would suggest the way 
each should be managed, and thus improve 
the child and léssen the care of mother 
and nurse. When lads have attained the 
age of twelve or fifteen, it can readily be 
foretold what they can do best—whether 
agricultural, mechanical, mercantile, pro- 
fessional, literary, or artistic work. The 
only object to be gained in writing out the 
character of an aged person is for the in- 
formation of others interested in him or 
her. It would be exceedingly gratifying 
to each of us, no doubt, to know exactly 
what were the developments and charac- 
teristics of our ancestors, near and remote. 
We value even an indifferent likeness of 
them; but how much more should we 
value a mental photograph—a life-like 
description—as a careful analysis of their 
real characters! Elderly people may be- 
queath to their posterity such a bequest at 
a@ very small cost to themselves, and it 
would be carefully treasured by all who 
loved them. 

Curiosity. — What faculty 
or combination of faculties produce in- 
quisitive curiosity, so disagreeable in some 
people ? 

Ans. The fandamental organ of curiosity, 
or the desire to see and know things, is 
Individuality. This organ, associated with 
Eventuality, is especially active in young 
children, who often are very annoying on 
account of their numerous questions. In 
grown persons, who exhibit a disposition 
to pry into everything whether they are 
concerned or not, Individuality is very 
active and unrestrained by those faculties 
which impart reserve and gentility to the 


human affairs to the suspension of nature’s 
laws? 

Ans. This question has been much dis- 
cused, pro and con., by religious men; 
those affirming it, citing the case of 
Joshua’s commanding the sun to stand 


the Bible; those denying it, venturing a 
theory of second causes, the operation of 
We are 
of opinion that mankind, like the great 
universe of matter, is governed by prin- 
ciples of Jaw and order, specially adapted 
to his being and condition. Our experi- 
ence leads us to such a conclusion. We 
never knew an instance of a man’s infring- 
ing upon a law of his nature without 
experiencing a penalty. Science works 
wonderful things—things which sometimes 


| puzzle if they do not set at fault entirely 


|, occurrences 





the organs of sense, yet science works in 
all its known processes in a certain, im- 
mutable manner. Occurrences which are 
denominated in a general way “ accidents,” 
because apparently out of the accustomed 
routine, when investigated, lose altogether 
a fortuitous character. So with those 
termed providential, we 
think that in most cases their causes can 
be determined. 


FLatrery.—What faculties 
render one liable to flattery ? 

Ans. Approbativeness gives the desire 
for appreciation and the good opinion of 
associates and the public. When Self- 
Esteem, Firmness, and the moral and 
intellectual organs are also large, the per- 
son will not be vain or easily flattered. It 
is when Approbativeness is active and the 
regulating organs not well developed that 
the person will yield unduly to flattery, and 
become vain. Children and youth are 
more easily deceived by flattery—which is 
nothing less than falsehood—than adults, 
But, unfortunately, there are many adults 
who are only children in.mind. They are 
undeveloped, and may ever remain so. 


Wuots Mrs. Georce Wasu- 
IneTON Writys? “A lass she was, but 
a lass she is no more!’ She has been and 
gone and given her charming self away to 
aman! Yes, she is now a married woman ! 
For years she was supposed, from her non 
de plume, to be a madam, when she was 
only amiss. She is now Mrs. Comrort— 
ABLE—and lives in the country. We shall 
still claim her as one of our corps of co- 
workers, and shall retain the original 
familiar name, first used in our good old 
Lire ILLUSTRATED. 





Diet FoR THE Bint0ous.— 
To what diet should one of a bilious 
temperament confine himself ? 

Ans. Those having a predominance of 
what is called the bilious or motive tem- 
perament, are more liable to a torpid liver 
than those having the sanguine or vital 
temperament are. The former have a 
dark complexion and thick blood—the 
latter abound in warm thin blood, and 
have a florid complexion, light hair, some- 
times red; blue eyes, a bounding pulse, 
and an ardent nature. There are certain 
kinds of food that especially tend to make 
persons of dark complexion bilious, and 
other kinds that relieve that tendency. A 
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person of bilious habit should avoid arti- 
cles of an oily, greasy nature, and also any 
considerable t of harine matter. 
How many persons do we see every spring, 
who have lived on fat pork, poultry, 
sausages, mince pies, and buckwheat cakes, 
their sponge-like substance saturated 
with butter and sirup, looking bilious, and 
feeling worse than they look! the white 
of their eyes being of a saffron color, and 
their skin being yellow or yellow brown, 
with a dirty, leathery look, their faces full 
of pimples, and their entire system dull, 
sluggish, tired, and miserable. They attri- 
bute their bad feelings to the opening 
spring, when they should charge them 
to the engorgement during the entire 
winter. It will be noticed that these 
bilious persons are almost crazy in the 
spring for greens, salads, pickles, etc., 
because they can eat vinegar with them, 
the vinegar having a tendency to rouse 
the liver and other organs to throw off the 
surplus bilious matter. The better way 
is, in the main, to avoid much fatty matter 
and sugar, and, instead, eat lean beef, 
mntton, etc., keeping clear of pastry and 
condiments, and eating tart fruits as a part 
of every breakfast and dinner. In this 
way the liver will be kept active and the 
bilious difficulties will disappear. 


A CoLieGcr Course.—W ould 
you advise a young man of twenty-one 
years to enter upon a college course ? 


Ans. Yes, if circumstances favor, and he 
has the health, means, and natural ability 
to turn a liberal education to good account 
when acquired. A classical course is to 
be desired. The next best thing is to 
learn a trade, or to be fitted for business. 





PROFESSIONAL Crass.—At 
what age may persons become members 
of your professional class—and how long 


| do the sessions continue ? 


Ans. The question of age has not before 
been broached in this connection. Any 
one is old enough who has the requisite 
intelligence and culture ; and no one is too 


| old who has not lost the power of thought 





and memory. We should not reject one 
who was fourteen years of age, provided 
the conditions above were met, nor reject 
one under eighty, whose qualifications 
had not been worn out by time. The 
term will not cover more than six weeks. 


Witp CuaiLpren. — Permit 
me to inquire of you concerning the ** so- 
called” Australian Wild Children, now 
being exhibited in the West. These two 
children, a male and female, are said to be 
natives of Australia, and were caught by a 

rty of English gold hunters. Nothing is 

own of them save the account given by 
those who exhibit them. They are said to 
have been examined by Mr. Fowler, and 
he said he knew nothing of their race— 
that the history of man did not favor him 
with any snowledge of them. I make this 
inquiry of you in order to ascertain the 
truth of this statement concerning the 
“so-called wonders.”’ Their actions indi- 
cate a low degree of civilization and re- 
finement. Their foreheads retreated ve 
rapidly, and, consequently, were sup, 
by some to be idiotic. 

Ans, We reply—for the third or fourth 
time in this Jounnat—that these two 
“wonders” are simply idiotic Indians. 
The story of the showman who owns and 
exhibits them, deserves as much credit as 
his other statements. We thiak it a shame 
that these, and other similar specimens— 
the negro idiot called ‘* What Is It?’ for 
example—should be seen in public. The 
authorities ought to abate the nuisance 
and punish the vagabond exhibitors. 


Ovr Reticious Views.—It 
strikes us that we have from time to time 





published in plain terms our séntiments 
on the great subject of religion. In the 
recent installments of “‘ The Phrenological 
Theory” will be found a comprehensive 
statement, specially designed. it is true, to 
demonstrate the harmony of Phrenology 
with Scripture, but which embodies sub- 
stantially our religious views ; and in this 
number we pu! & leading article on 
the subject, which we think sufficient! 
explicit to satisfy = reader, “ Wi 
malice toward none, with charity for all” 
denominations, we seek to pursue a course 
of Christian conduct which shall secure to 
our spirits peace in this world and salva- 
tion in that to come. 


Great Heaps.—I believe it 
is stated in one of your works “that all 
really great men have great heads.” If 
thie’ be true, upon what ground do you 
account for the t weight of Byron's 
brain, of whom, his biographer states that 
his head was so remarkably smal! that not 
one man in ten could wear his hat ? 

Ans. In the first place, Byron did not 
have a small brain. It was large at the 
base, and his perceptive organs, his Ali- 
mentiveness, Destructiveness, and Ama- 
tiveness were very large. His keen per- 
ception, acute delineations, his dissipation, 
his fierce anger and inveterate hatred, and 
his social lity all bine to prove 
that the basilar organs of his head were 
predominant in activity and power. Of 
that portion of the head in which these 
organs were located, the hat gave no ac- 
count. 

The region of Cautiousness was not well 
developed, making the upper side head 
above the ears and a little backward of 


them narrow and wedge-shaped or pyra- 
midal,and his Casuality was not prominent, 
By taking off the front corners and the 
back corners of the head, just where the 
hat covers, a comparatively small hat is 
uired. That Cautiousness was small 
in Byron, his reckless life fnlly attests. If 
the brain of Byron was heavier than that of 
the average of men, it could not have been 
small as a whole, and if it was heavier in 
proportion to its size, it still does not war 
with the doctrines of Phrenology, since we 
recognize density, fineness of quality, as 
one of the cardinal conditions; in 
in marking charts, the first condition is 
** Quality ;" second, the different temper- 
aments ; third, the peculiar balance of 
temperament ; fourth, Size ; fifth, the eee 
ticular organs and their relative size; 
sixth, the combination of organs. 

Byron's brain, we repeat, was not small. 
It was large at the base and tapered up 
like a sugar-loaf, but his brain was dense 
and vigorous. His passions were fierce, 
but his moral and religious developments 
were relatively defective. His head and 
his character corresponded. 





Lxearninc Frencu.—B., you 
will find the following text-books of service 
to you in studying the French language: 
Ahn’s French Method, $1 10; Ollendorff's 
New Method of Learning French, $2; De- 
Fivas’ Elementary French Reader, $1 10; 
Chouquet’s French Conversations and 
Dialogues, $1 10; Surenne’s French and 
English Pronouncing Dictionary, $1 %%. 
Surenne’s French Manual and Travelers’ 
Companion, $1 40. Any of these will be 
sent by mail, postage prepaid by us, on re- 
ceipt of price. 


In German.—The A. P. J. 
is not published in any other than our own 
language. Look ouT FOR SWINDLERS. 
Bad men sell bad books. “ The Ma 
Guides,” ** Hints to Husbands and Wives,” 
and a Philadelphia concern advertise “A 
Great Book,” with our names as agents. 
We know nothing of it. “ Prof. Weeks,” 
as he calls himself, is somewhere in New 
Jersey, “still at large.” How he has 
managed so long to escape the lunatic 
asylum we do not know. Such a hetero- 
geneous — as he publishes would be 
amausi fit were not ridiculons. CLEAN 
Unout TAGE STAMPS may be remitted 
in payment for books, journals, etc., in 
place of currency. 
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Hanpsome PREMIUMS.— 
Wao Writ Have Taem !—“ The laborer 


is worthy of his hire’—pay—and we are | 





now enabled to offer something substantial 
and attractive. Ladies will “ jump at the | 
chance” of getting a hus——; no, not a/| 
husband, but a splendid Steinway Rose- 
wood Piano, a beautiful Parlor Organ, a | 
charming Melodeon, or an excellent first- 
prize Wheeler & Wilson Family Sewing 
Machine. Our offer is this: 
For 350 new subscribers, at $3 each, we | 
will give a Steinway Rosewood Piano, | 
worth $650. | 
For 100 subscribers, at $3 each, we will 
give a Horace Waters 5 Octave Parlor 
Organ, worth $170. 
For 60 subscribers, at $3 each, a Horace 
Waters 5 Octave Melodeon, worth $100. 
For % subscribers, at $3 each, a Wheeler | 
& Wilson's Family Sewing Machine, worth 








Now, this strikes us as something well 
worth working for. Every family ought to 
have one or more of the above. Reader, 
do you know a poor widow with children, 
who is trying her dest to earn an honest | 
living, to clothe and educate her children? | 
Think how much easier she could do it | 
with one of these excellent machines! | 
Then why not start a subscription paper | 
and induce a few “ well-to-do” neighbors | 
to put down their names, each for the | 
trifling sum of $3, and thus get the Jour- | 
NAL a year, and in a few hours put the 
* Family Treasure” in the poor woman's 
house, What thankful hearts! what grati- 
tude to God for the real help, and that, too, 
without inflicting on her the feeling of a 

| 
| 





beggar! Ladies, you can do this; what 
man could refuse an appeal for such an 
object? And here, Let me head the list. 
I hereby offer to give $3 each toward | 
making up any number of lists, for chari/y 
sewing machines, to be given to widows, 
or other poor women, according to the 
terms above specified, é. ¢., I will be one 
of twenty-five to present sewing machines 
to one thousand women of the class | 
named. Who will begin the work? The | 
field is open to all charitably disposed men 
and women. Show your JouRNALS, get 
your subscriptions, and the machine shall 
be forthcoming by return express. Here 
is a chance to “do good and get paid for 
it.” Address, S. R. WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 





Tue Bervipere SEMINARY 
ror Youne Lapres is situated in Belvi- 
dere, N. J. It is conducted by three | 
sisters, the Misses Bush, with several as- 
sistants. Besides all the ordinary branches 
tanght in similar institutions, mach atten- 
tion is given to physical education. They | 
say, “It is earnestly hoped that parents and 
guardians will feel, as we do, the para- 
mount importance of such physical culture, 
and will encourage their daughters or 
wards in taking a regular course in this 
department, as withont it there is always 
less vigor of mind and less progress in 
study.” 

We notice with satisfaction that our 
“New Physiognomy”™ is used in the Belvi- 
dere Seminary as one of the reading books, 
and is classed with the standard works 
for this purpose. Of course, we wish well 
to the Misses Bush and their institution. 

For circulars, stating terms and other 
particolars, address the principals, at 
Belvidere, Warren County, N. J. 








aorrere rn nn PAPAL RRR 


One of our assistants, Mr. 
John P. Jackson, having made an advan- 
tageons arrangement involving a year's 
residence in Germany, sailed on the 20th 
of July last for Europe. He took passage 
on one of the Anchor Line of steamers for 
Glasgow, the agents, Messrs. Francis 
McDonald & Co., furnishing him a first- 
class ticket at a greatly reduced price. 
We would say that the accommodations 
furnished to and the treatment of passen- 
gers by the officers in charge of this ocean 
line are unsurpassed. 


Harr Batts rn THE Stomacu. 
—We acknowledge the receipt of a hair 
ball, said to have come from the stomach 
of a buffalo. It was forwarded to us by 
our friend Mr. Joun Fatxuy, of Frostburg, 
Md. The ball is perfectly round, an inch 
and a half in diameter, and looks, for all 
the world, like an iron grapeshot. It is 
very light, and when we cut into the iron- 
like surface, we find it composed of hair 
closely compacted or felted together. Such 
balls are frequently taken from the stomach 
of the common ox. They are supposed to 
be formed by the hairs collecting together, 
which the animal swallows after licking 
himself. The peristaltic action of the 
stomach, which can not digest it, tends to 
felt or full the hairs into a spherical mass. 





Tue Taunpersoitr. — We 
continue to fill orders for this new and 
best of the breech-loading rifles. As a 
sporting gun, and as a means of defense 
on the borders and on the plains, it is 
believed to have no superior; while its 
moderate price—$28&—places it within the 
reach of all. We enpply agents by the 
case at wholesale rates. ‘Send stamp for 
circular. Address this office. 


For One YEAR OR FOR 
Five!—We are now receiving single sub- 
scriptions for the A. P. Journat, extending 
from one to five years from date. If a 
person wishes to avail himself of club 
rates, and is so situated that he can not 
join a club, he may do the next best thing, 
which is to remit $12 for five years; or, 
$24 for eleven years. We prefer P. O. 
orders, bank checks or drafts payable to our 
order. Single subscriptions for one year, 
$3. Large accessions are constantly being 
made to our subscription books, and the 
prospects for another year were never 
brighter. —— 

Mr. J. W. Sroxes, Wash- 
ington, D. C., will please accept our thanks 
for valuable public documents relating to 
the U. S. Agricultural Department. 


We are indebted to the 
politeness of Mr. J. T. Hoover, of Wash- 
ington, for a map, showing our new pos- 
sessions in Russian America, issued from 
the office of the U. 8. Coast Survey. We 


| repeat our suggestion, to name the new 


territory FRANKLAND, in honor of one 
of America’s greatest philosophers. Who 
says Frankland? —— 

DrstRABLE Crvupss.—The 
Galary is a well-known monthly magazine, 
published in this city at $3 50a year. Its 
articles are of a first-class literary character. 
We will club our Journat with the Galary 
for $4 50 per year, thus affording an ample 
supply of excellent mental pabulum in the 
way of a year’s supply of the ParEeno.oer- 
CAL JOURNAL and a year’s supply of the 
Galaxy, from date of subdecription. Here 
is an ye not to be neglected. 

Our Scnoort-Day Vistrorn— advertised 
on our first page—at $1 25a year, will be 
clubbed with the A. P. J., and sent a year, 
from July or January, for $3 2%. It is a 
capital monthly for young people, 








General Stems. | 


Lapy Puysicians, ATTEN- 
Tron !—With a view to forwarding their 
interests, and that of the public, it is sug- 
gested that all regular female graduates in 
this country forward their names—with 
testimonials for registration—to the Secre- 
tary of the New York Medical College for 
Women. The ladies intend to show their 
strength. They already number several 
hundred, and have a practice ranging 
from $2,000 to $20,000 a year, each. This 
is better than teaching school. 





Granp American Exurst- 
TIon.—The thirty-seventh annual exhibi- 
tion of the American InstiTuTE, of the 
city of New York, is announced to be held 
JSrom the 12th day of September to the 2th 
day of October, 1867, in the armory on 
Fourteenth Street, near the Sixth Avenue. 
The American Institute is said to be more 
widely known ‘than any other permanent- 
organization in the world, by its efforts to | 
foster art and direct public attention to im- 
portant material improvements, and opens 
its doors for the reception of the results of | 
American genius, skill, and handicraft, 
with a double purpose of presenting the | 
collection in an attractive form for public 
inspection, and of making a comparative 
estimate of the utility and merit of the 
articles composing it. | 

All inventors, artists, manufacturers, | 
proprietors of labor-saving machinery, and | 
those engaged in agricultural and horticul- | 
tural pursuits, are cordially invited to send | 
their best specimens of work and ingenuity 
to compete for the numerous prizes to be | 
awarded. | 

Letters relating to the exhibition should ' 
be addressed to “Prof. 8S. D. Tillman, | 
Corresponding Secretary, American Insti- 
tute, New York,” who will send blanks ' 
and give any desired information to parties 
intending to become exhibitors; he will 
also reccive and file all applications for 
space. — 

“THe Apvance” is the 
name of a new national religious news- 
paper, edited by Rev. Wm. W. Patton, | 
D.D., and published at $2 50 a year, by | 
Tue ApvANcE Company, at 28 Lombard 
Block, Chicago, Mlinois. 

Full particulars of this new and im- ' 
portant enterprise are given in another 
column. Knowing something of the editor, 
and Of the business men who launch and | 
man this new ship of Zion, we predict for 
the craft the very best euccess. 


Tae New York Mepicar 
CoLLEcE For WomeEN will begin their Fifth 
Annual Term, of twenty weeks, at the col- 
lege in Twelfth Street, two doors east of 
Fourth Avenue, the first Monday in Novem- 
ber. Address the Dean, Mrs. C. 8. Lozier, 
M.D., 361 West Thirty-fourth Street, New 
York, or the Secretary, Mrs. C. F. Wells, 
care of Fowler and Wells, New York. 


New Music.—We have re- 
ceived from Oxtver Ditson & Co., New 
York and Boston, the following pieces of 
music: “Launch the Life Boat,” “* Moss- 
Grown Well,” “* Kiss Me when I'm Weary, 
Love,” “ Mugby Junction Galop,” “* Ama- 
zonian March,” “* Let Me Fold Thee Close, 
Mavourneen.” All of which must be good, 
coming from the press of these best of 
music publishers. 30 cents each. 

[We are happy to learn that Messrs. 
Ditson have recently opened an office on 
Broadway, New York. This will give 
them a still larger field in which to plant 
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IncHam Unrverstry is lo- 
cated in the quiet and beautiful village of 
Leroy, N. Y. It was established by the 
Misses Ingham, two noble and self-denying 
women, and it has steadily grown from 
feebleness to strength—from a small board- 
ing-school for young ladies to a University, 
having a charter from the Legislature of 
the State, large and commodious buildings, 
extensive grounds, a choice geological cabi- 
net, library, apparatus, picture gallery, and 
all the appliances of a first-class college. 
Its course of study embraces the languages, 
ancient and modern, mathematics, music, 
painting, history, intellectual and moral 
science, and is quite as extensive and 
thorough as that pursned in any of the uni- 
versities of our land. “It was our privilege 
to attend the recent annual examination, 
and we have never known any that showed 
more thoroughness,or that reflected greater 
credit both upon instructors and pupils, 
The annual exercises of the literary socie- 
ties were of peculiar interest, consisting 
of recitations, and a dramatic and beautiful 
scene—the Court of Liberty—in which were 
represented, in costume and by speech, the 
different nations of the earth, and to these 
the Goddess of Liberty, presiding, gave a 
characteristic and appropriate response. 
The claims of all were considered, but at 
length America received, amid a profusion 
of flowers and applause, the wreath and 
the scepter, as standing in the foreground 
in the cause of Liberty. The Baccalaure- 
ate, by the Chancellor, Rev. Dr. Burcn- 
ARD, of New York, on “ Beauty,”’ was de- 
livered before a very large and highly ap- 
preciative audience. The Annual Address 
was by the Rev. Dr. Bewt, of Lyons, and 
was well received. The commencement 
exercises proper drew an immense audi- 
ence from all the surrounding country, and 
the ladies of Ingham never appeared to 
greater advantage, and their pieces, as read, 
exhibited high culture and scholarship. 


| The gymnastic performance between the 


morning and afternoon exercises was a 
beautiful feature. The music was fine, 


| the day delightful, and all were pleased. 


The usual degrees were conferred upon 
members of the graduating class. s. D. B. 

Fittrixsc Up.—Our Class, in 
PRACTICAL PuRENOLOGY, for 1868, to com- 
mence in January, promises to be all we 
could hope for, in both numbers and intel- 
ligence. Circulars with fall particulars 
will be sent on prepaid application. Ad- 
dress this office. — 


Osirvary.—Mrs. EizaBetu 
Raynes, wife of Capt. John Raynes, died 
on the 22d of last September, in San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. Her age was fifty-three years. 
The Pacific said she was ill from 10 o’clock 
Friday evening till 3 o'clock Saturday 
morning, and her dying was eo like a fall- 
ing into sleep that those around her did 
not know it until some time after she had 
breathed her last ; she died as “‘ waves die 
along the shore.” Capt. R. now resides 
in Portland, Oregon. 


We take the following from 
the Philadelphia Ledger of July 13th: 

Capren.—Died, on the 12th inst., CARRIE 
A., wife of John L. Capen, and eldest 
daughter of Phineas Potter. 

The relatives and friends are respectfully 
invited to attend the funeral, from the resi- 
dence of her husband, 2,003 Poplar Street, 
on Monday, the 15th, at 10 o'clock. 

[We condole with our friend on the loss 
of his most excellent Christian wife. She 
had long expected a release from a con- 
sumptive body, and was every way pre- 





their excellent music. ] 


pared for the change. Peace.] 
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Business. 


[Under this head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
this department. We disclaim responsibility 
Sor what may herein appear. Matter wili 
be LEADED and charged according to the 
space occupied, at the rate of 50 cents a line.) 





Tue Apetent AcApDEMY, 
Nos. 336, 338, & 340 ADELPHI STREET, 
Brooktyn, L. L 
GROWTH OF THE SCHOOL. 


Number of pupils at the ve ning 
under the new regime (Se aes a 

Whole number of pupils for 

Whole number of pupils for 19648. a 

Whole number of pupils for 1865-6, 1565 

Whole number of pupils for 1866-7, 312 


This institution (hitherto for boys alone) 
has made itself a name for the careful sys- 
tems of instruction and training which it 
has employed. The system of physical 
training known as the Calisthentc drill, 
which it has introduced and carried to a 
high degree of excellence, is one of its 
most popular features. 

The success of this feature has been such 
as to warrant the belief that an effort to 
afford the same advantages to girls would be 
appreciated. Asa test of the adaptability 
of the drill to giris, a private class has been 
conducted during the past year in this in- 
stitution with entire success. Accordingly 
the proprietors of the Adelphi Academy 
have concluded to re-organize the school, 
and admit at the re-opening (on the 9th of 
next September), boys and girls together, 
of about five to twelve years of age, to 
the Preparatory Department, and to the 
enjoyment of all its benefits, removing the 
Academic Department, which will con- 
tinue, as at present, to be exclusively for 
boys, to a new building now erecting for 
the purpose on Lafayette Avenue, corner 
Hall Street. 

Scores of letters from parents whose 
sons have enjoyed the benefits of the drill 
during the last year bear unequivocal tes- 
timony to its value. 

The intellectual training of the school is 
as carefully conducted as the physical. 
There are twelve grades, under fifteen to 
twenty teachers in constant attendance. 

Pupils from a dist are 
dated with board in teachers’ families. 

Pupils crossing Fulton Ferry, from New 
York, can ride within a few steps of the 
school by the Fulton or the Greene Avenue 
cars. Those crossing the South Ferry 
should take the Atlantic Avenue cars. 

§@™ For Circulars apply to 

LOCKWOOD & ELLINWOOD. 


Munn & Co., No. 37 Park 
Row, New York, Publishers of the Scren- 
Trric American, Solicitors of American 
and Foreign Patents. 

Twenty-two years’ experience in obtain- 
ing Patents. 

Thirty Thousand Applications for Pat- 
ents made at their agency. 

Consultations and Advice to Inventors 
free. 

Pamphlets Containing Laws of all Coun- 
tries free. 

A "landsome Bound Volume, Containing 
150 Mechanical Engravings, and the U. 8, 
Census by Counties, with Hints and Re- 
cipes for Mechanics, mailed on receipt of 
2% cents. July 3t. 








Tue Hyee1an Home. — At 
this establishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
pliances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity. Send for our cir- 
cular. Address A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- 
nersville, Berks County, Pa. 
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Ausany Law Scuoot. The 
next Term of this School commences on 
the first Tuesday of September, 1867. 

The Professors are Hon. Ina Harris, 
LL.D., Hon. Amasa J. Parker, LL.D., 
Amos Dean, LL.D. 

Circulars obtained by addressing 

AMOS DEAN, 


July 4t. Albany, N. Y. 





THe Movement - Curr. — 
Chronic Invalids may learn the particulars 
of this mode of treatment by sending for 
Dr. Geo. H. Taylor's illustrated sketch of 
the Movement-Cure, 2% cents. Address 67 
West 38th Street, N. Y. city. Ang., tf. 





Mrs. E. De La Vereng, M.D., 


3% Avetpui Street, Brookiyn. 





New Nartonat Reticiovs 
Parer.—A national religious newspaper, 
to be called *‘ Toe Apvance,”’ will be pub- 
lished weekly, from the first of September 
onward, in the city of Chicago. It will 
represent Congregational principles and 
polity, but will be conducted in a spirit of 
courtesy and fraternity toward all Chris- 
tians. The form will he what is popularly 
termed a double sheet of eight pages, of 
the size and style of the New York Zvran- 
gelist. The pecuniary basis is an ample 
capital furnished by leading business men 
and others, to be expended in the estab- 
lishment and improvement of the paper, 
which is intended to be second to none in 
the country, in its literary and religious 
character. The purpose of its projectors 
is indicated in the name: their aim being 
to ADVANCE the cause of evangelical re- 
ligion, in its relations not only to dectrine, 
worship, and ecclesiastical polity, but also 
to philosophy, science, literature, politics, 
business, amusements, art, morals, philan- 
thropy, and whatever else condnces to the 
glory of God and the good of man by its 
bearing upon Christian civilization. No 
expense has been spared in providing for 
its editorial management in all depart- 
ments, while arrangements are in progress 
to secure the ablest contributors and cor- 
respandents at home andabroad. The city 
of Chicago has been selected as the place 
of publication, because of its metropolitan 
position in the section of the country 
especially demanding such a paper, and 
the fact that it is nearly the center of 
national population, and in a very few 
years will be the ecclesiastical center of 
the Congregational Churches. Issued at 
the interior commercial metropolis, ** THE 
Apvance”’ will contain the latest market 
reports, and able discussions of financial 
subjects, such as will make it a necessity 
to business men in all parts of the country. 
The editor-in-chief will be Rev. Wm. W. 
Patton, D.D., who resigns the pastorate of 
the leading church of the denomination at 
the West for this purpose, and who has 
had many years’ experience in editorial 
labor. The subscription price will be $2 50 
inadvance. Advertising rates made known 
on application. Address THE ADVANCE 
COMPANY, P. O. Drawer 6,374, Chicago, 
Mi. 8.6t. 





Dwicut’s J ouRNAL OF Music. 
Each number containing sixteen pages, 
inclading Four Paers or Music. Pub- 


| lished Fortnightly. Terms: Two Dollars 
| Per Annum. Specimens sent free. JouN 


8. Dwient, Editor. OLIVER DITSON & 
CO., Publishers, Boston. CHARLES H. 
DITSON & CO., 711 Broadway, New York. 








Waters’ SquaRE AND Up- 
RIGHT PraNos, MELODEONS, AND CABINET 
Oreans, the best manufactured, to Let, 
and rent allowed if purchased. Monthly 
payments received for the same. Second- 
hand Pianos at bargains, from $60 to $225. 
Old Pianos taken in exchange. Liberal 
discount to teachers and clergymen. Cash 
paid for second-hand pianos. Pianos tuned 
and repaired. New 7-octave Pianos for 
$275 and upward. Warerooms, No. 481 
Broadway, New York. 

tf. HORACE WATERS, 


Adbertisements. 


[Announcements for this or the preceding 
department must reach ed we oye by the 
thes’ ore intended fo appear. Terms for oa- 

are inten appear. ‘or ad. 
vertising, 35 cents a line, or $35 a column.] 











Burnuam’s AMERICAN Bus- 
— her ey Saoeoaipat New Bag. 
Popular Trade Uni ew 
land, where the young a middle-aged 
of both sexes are properly educated for 
business. Recently removed to a Mac- 
NIFICENT New Co._Lece Buripre, erected 
ata cost gf $125,000. “Its t success is 
the legitimate result of thoroughness and 
intrinsic merit.”—Springfield (Mass.) Re- 


publican. 

Book-Krerinec, PENMANsHIP, Commer- 
cial Calculations, and Correspondence 
taught by the best masters. Banking 
Houses, Merchants’ Emporium, and fifteen 
Business Offices practically operated. The 
de ments of Mercantile Law, Physical 
Culture, and Telegraphy receive special 
attention. Students enter at any time; no 
particular degree of advancement re- 

uired. Ladies and gentlemen prosecute 
their studies ther, and enjoy equal ad- 
vantages. Graduates have averaged over 
six months in completing the course of 
study, and, as a result, seven eighths of 
them have readily secured lucrative sitna- 
tions in pasineen. Strict attention given 
to the moral and social welfare of students. 
Excellent board in pleasant families. 

Note.—This institution relies for its 
patrons — its intrinsic merits, as at- 
tested a A ndreds > —— -_ 
are now fillin, ns x.” e 

t commercial cities =e 
tates. It affords a fe vantage found 
elsewhere, and man ———_ prove- 
ments never before in 

SPRINGFIELD is emake in the charming 
Connecticut River Valley, has 25,000 in- 
habitants, is a city of oy business ac- 
tivity, and the most 
place of residence in 

CIRCULARS, aan. containing full 
particulars relating to the course of y 
pete Sa eee be had 


Persons in most 
ae ciation Pini er ad- 
dress LO’ President, 
Springfield. 4, Ang. 2t 





W anTEp—AGENTs—$75 to 


} a per month, everywhere, male and 

emale, to introduce Gooner the United 

States the GENUINE IMPROVED COM- 

MON — FAMILY SEWING MA- 
CHINE. s machine will stitch, 

fell, tuck, 4 bind, braid, and embroider 

in a most superior manner. Price 

$18. Fully warranted for five years. 

will pay $1,000 for any machine that will 

sew a stronger, more beautiful, or more 
elastic seam than ours. It makes the 
* Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 

stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can 

not be pulled apart without tearing it. 


We agents from aay month 
and oJ ona, ora heed ot which 
twice that amount can be made. Address 


SECOMB & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Caution.—Do not be imposed upon by 
other parties palming off worthless cast- 
iron machines, under the same name or 
eee. Ours is the oe Done and 
cheap 


ractical ine manu- 
ietered” June,4t. 
Hivemmo no Guam, BuFFALo, 


N. rn Air Baths, Turkish 
Bathe, Electric Baths, and all Ley ae 





of a first-class Cure. Please send for a 
Circular. Address H. P. BURDICK, M.D., 
or Mrs. BRYANT + + aon ., Bur- 
dick House, Buffalo, N. tf 





AMERICAN Amnean AND 
Artisan. sow m the sec- 


American 
pe Log of its publication, is a Weekly 


to fostering the interests 

of Artisans and Manufacturers, encourag- 

ing the nen 5 dream and protecting 
the its of Paten 

number min numerous original 


workshop, and the household; 
rules for mechanics and advice to 
“Mechanical Movements,” and oleer met use- 
ful lessons for young artisans; the official 
list of claims of all patents issued weekly 
from the United States Patent Office ; re- 
ports of law cases ae say to patents, ete. 
Each number of the American Artisan 
contains sixteen pages of instructive and 
ea reading matter, in which the 
of the arte and sciences is record- 
ra in familiar lan, nguaRe. Twenty-six num- 
bers form a han half-year! yay volume. 
The columns of the American Artisan are 
rendered attractive  £ oan from the 
pens of many talen American writers 
upon — and mechanical subjects. 
Terms of subscription : Single copies, by 
mail, per year, $2 50 in advance. Single 
copies, by mail, six months, $1 25 in ad- 


“The publishers of the American Artisan 
are also extensively as Solicitors 
of American and Foreign tents, and will 
promptly er to all who _s it, per 

& pamphlet, entitled * Im: 
ant hh prmation for Inventors and t- 


ees.” dress 
few Wig tmver & 2. 
tf. No. 189 Broadway, New York 





To Boox Buyers!!! To 
Sunday-Schools. Our stock of Sunday- 
school books includes all the latest and 
best books from all the publishers. 

School Distri Family, and General 
Libraries—many times these Libraries can 
be made up for half the price usually paid. 

THEOLOGY 
is a specialty withus. We donot hesitate 
to say that ours is the place for the Theo- 
logian pao] his books, and aga | par ae 
e a, every style an ce. 
yi THBBALS Co., Park Row! td 
or! 





— 
Swartwout’s Patent Me- 
TALLIO PAPER FASTENER AXD BINDER.— 
Patented March 22, 1859. 


Diploma from the American Institute of 
New York, September, 1863. 


eg the - - Institute of 
Bal October, 1863. 


Silver Medal from the American Institute 
of New York, October, 1865. 


IT FASTENS IT BINDS 

Law Parers, MAGAZINES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, Sueet Music, 
PaTENT Parers, EWSP. 
Crorsa § ee ae 
Manuscripts of P. 
every ae: etc., of all ~ a 

ube Prout ty and einer with 


it binds enwtig and secure! ant ty te 
long bearing ra sdditions ‘support to 
the papers. be removed without 
applied, to the papers, besides being easily 
ap) 

t will bind any number of pages from 
four to one th u d, and pr a neat 





it, 
ces, by Lawyers and others. 
‘Tock ond Hammer tised for apply- 
Sold by Stations. 
Send Stamp for Illustrated Book. 
W. H. SWARTWOUDT, 
11 Dey Street, New York. 
See cut on cover. 
For sale by 8S. R. WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 





me ENEINS’ VeEst-Pocxetr LEx- 
An English pistioneny 26 of all poet 


Familiar Words ; 

= and tod For 
post pal 2 
© WELLS New York. 
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Porvutar Screntiric Books 
now ready. 

THE AMERICAN MILLER AND MILL- 
WRIGHT'S ASSISTANT. With Ilustra- 
tions by W illiam Carter Hughes. A new 
edition (revised, with much additional | 
matter) is now ready, and may be ordered | 
through this office. Price, post-paid, 
$1 50. 

THE BUILDER’S POCKET COMPAN- 
ION. Containing the Elements of Build- 
ing, Surveying, ‘and Architecture. With 
Practica! Rules and Instructions connected 
with the subject. By A. C. Smeaton. 
Price, $1 50. 

THE PAPER-HANGER’S COMPAN- 
ION. In which the practical nen of 
the trade are systematically laid down ; 
with copious directions preparatory to 
papering ; aig ventions against the damp 
on walls; the various cements and pastes 
adapted to the several purposes of the 
trade, observations and directions for the 
paneling and ornamenting of rooms. By 
James Arrowamith. Price, $1 50. 

CUPPER’S UNIVERSAL STAIR-| 
BUILDER. 
Treatisg on 
Hand-Rails, ete., etc. 


Stair-Building, Staircases, 
lilustrated by 39 
plates, 4to., 
cash price to the trade for the above book | 
is $7 50. By competent judges it is ac- 
counted the best book that has as yet | 
appeared on the subject of Stair-Building. 

A HISTORY OF ALL RELIGIONS. 
Containing a Statement of the Origin, De- 
pom nt, Doctrines, and Government of 
the igions bonseningeeas in the United 
States ind = Europe Vith Biographical 
Notices of Eminent ‘Divine 2. Edited and | 
completed by Samuel M. Smucker, LL.D. 
336 pages, 12mo., illustrated, bound in fine 
muslin. Price, $2. 

THE UNIFORM ‘TRADE-LIST CIRCU- 


LAR. For the benefit of the Trade and | 


Book buyers. Containing Lists of Publica- 
tions and Prices of one hundred of the 
»xrincipal Publishers in the United States. 
Post paid, $2. 

THE NURSE'S GUIDE. Containing 
Instructions to Females How to Engage in 
the Important Business of Nursing Mother | 
and C hild. Pi rice, 75 cents. 

ON WAKEFULNESS, AND ON THE 
PHYSIOLOGY OF SLEEP. By William 
A. Hammond. Price, $1 3% 

EYE, EAR, AND THROAT DISEASES. 
A Book for the People. Price, $1 2%. 

Sent by post on receipt of price by 8. R. 
WELLS, New York. 





['ux Cavren Unton.—The 
largest and best Religious Family News- 
paper in the world. 

Owing to the unprecedented reception 
of this paper, it is now enlarged to twice 
its original size. 

It is devoted to Liberty and Union in 
the whole Church of Christ, opposes Ritual- 
ism and Rationalism, and advocates Radi- 
cal Doctrines in both Church and State. 

It favors universal suffrage, and equal 
rights for every man and woman of every 
nationality. 

It is the organ of no sect, but will en- 
deavor to represent every branch of the 
Charch, and every society organized for 
the purpose of converting the world to 
Christ 

It is Trinitarian in creed, but favors free 
discussion by all Religionists of every 
faith. 

It will advocate a free communion table 
for ali the Lord's people, and a free pulpit 
for all his ministers, 

It will print a sermon from Rev. Henry 

Ward Beecher in every issue. This ser-| 
mon, published at twelve o'clock every 
Moi vay, will be selected from one of the 
two sermons preached by Mr. Beecher the 
day before publication. It is not copy- 

rhted, nor is it prepared for the press by 
Mr Beecher. 

lerms—$2 50 yearly. $1 to agents for 
every subscriber. Sold by American News 
Company at 5 cents, and by Publishers. 

Address, CHARLES ALBERTSON, 
Supt. Charch Union, 1038 Fulton — 
New York. Sept., tf 








Immense Prices Pam For 
Op Books, 

Cusarest Book Store my tar Worip! 
100,000 Old and New Books on Hand. 
Catalogues free. Send a stamp. 
LEGGAT BROTHERS, 113 Nassau +“ 

New York. J. 


An entirely new and original | 


third edition. The lowest | 


IMPORTANT TO OWNERS OF 
Srock.—Tue American Stock JOURNAL 
AND Farmers’ AND Stock BREEDERS’ 
ADVERTISER. 

| A first-class Monthly Journal devoted to 
Farming and Stock Breeding. Each num- 
| ber contains thirty-six large louble-column 

ges, illustrated with numerous — 

| ings. Only one dollar a year. Specim 
copies free, for stamp. 

HORSE AND CATTLE DOCTOR FREE. 

| The publishers of the Awertcan Stock 

| JourNat have established a Veterina 

| Department in the columns of the Journa 

| which is placed under the charge of a dis- 

tinguished Veterinary Professor, whose 

| duty it is to receive questions as to the 
| ailments or injuries of all kinds of stock, 
and to answer in priné in connection with 
the question, how they should be treated 
for a cure. These prescriptions are given 
gratis, and thus every subacriber to the 
Journal has always at his command a 
Veterinary Surgeon free of charge. Every 

Farmer and Stock Breeder should sub- 

scribe for it. We will send from June 

until the Ist of January for 50 cents. 

| Address N. P. BOYER & CO, 

| S.tfex. Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 


a] 
Tue Latest INVENTION, 
ANOTHER IMPROVEMENT. 

Boox-Hotper, Wririne-Desk, Inva- 
tips’ Tra-TaBLe anpD Lapres’ WorkK- 
STAND, COMBINED, witn LAMP-SUPPORTER 
AND INK-STAND aTTacHep. The ne plus 
ultra of comfort, convenience, and utility. 
We are now satisfied that our invention 
ean not be superseded, and confidently 
| affirm that there is not nor never has been 
| anything equal to it in the market. All 
| who examine it bear testimony to this 
| fact. Every family should have it. Ever 
| student should have one. Every invali 
should have one. Every aged person should 
have one. Everybody should have one. 
| Send for it immediately. Ask your sta- 
| tioner for it, Send stamp for illustrated 
circular. 
send you one gratis. 
agent in every county. Money made can- 
vassing forit. Terme liberal. 
JOHN CONNACHER & CO., 

208 Broadway, New York. 





| 


We want a g 


Tue “ Heaura Rerorme! R,” 
is the name of a monthly journal devoted 
to an exposition of the principles of Health 
Reform. It teaches that Nature is the true 
restorer of the sick, and that she can be 
aided in her work—not by poisonous 
drugs, but by a judicious use of water, 

mre air, exercise, rest, proper social in- 
uences, and all true hy; enic agencies, 
which do not = or deplete the system. 
Trrms—$1 ear, in advance. Ad- 
dress H. 8. LA .D., Battle Creek, Mich. 


HEALTH REFORM RM INSTITU TE, Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich.—Diseases of every kind 
are treated at this Institute without the 
use of drugs, or poisons of any kind. 
¢" Send for Circular. Address H. 8. 
L AY, M.D., Battle Creek, Mich 2t 


Jet up a club of ten and we will | 


STraTes AND TERRITORIES 
WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI.—A MAP 
showing the Overland Mail and Express 
Routes, the progressing and proposed Pa- 
cific Railroad lines, the Forts and Military 
Stations, and much other valuable informa- 
tion relative to this interesting portion of 
our country. Size, 44 by 31 inches; pocket 
form. Mailed for $1 50. 

G. W. & C. B. COLTON & CO., 
172 William Street, New York. 





VatuaBLeE Booxs — for all 
times. 
Mrs. Hale’s Poetical Quotations. ....$3 50 
Life and Speeches of Andrew Johnson, 2 7% 
Poe ny of the War. By Richard Grant 
Re OR Ae 
The American —— 
TTT eet eee 250 


Exhibition Speaker,................. 150 
American Eloquence. 2 volumes am 
supplement... 
Men and Times of the Revolution... 
Reid's English Dictionary... .. 
Youmans’ Hand-Book of Household 
Science. ... 
Youmans’ New Chemistry. 
Lardner’s Lectures on ence and 
Art. 2 volumes.. onaiad 
Lacon, ur Many Things in Few Words. 
Trench on the Stady of Words. 
Jefferson's Manual of Parliamentary 
ap an IRR LOOT CTE 
Flowers of Elocution ............... 
Man, Moral and Physical............. 
The Iron Furnace of Slavery....... 
Chambers’ Information for the Peo- 
le. 2volumes...............+ 
Johnson’s and Walker's Pronouncing 
Dic tionary bb dpb detae deb Jk Rs addees . 


mee ‘oui 
as eae 


Ie RMT 


= 
S RSSR RSE 


8. R. WELLS, 389  icadoen New York. 


BoaRDING IN New Yorxk.— 
Persons visiting the city, either for busi- 
ness or pleasure, can obtain board at the 
Turkish Bath establishment, Nos. 13 and 15 
Laight Street. We have good rooms, 
wholesome diet, and are located near street 
cars that will take you to any part of the 





cit 
Te — Barus, Vapor Baths, Electric 
Baths, Water Cure, and Swedish Move- 
ment Cure — to those needing such. 
MILLER, WOOD & CO., Prapeisters. 


~ Agents WanTep in ev ery 
County of the United States, to sell the 
New Double Map of the United States and 
World, showing Russian America, Pacific 
R.R., “Atlantic Cable, and population of 
every aes in the United States. All 
> ae ilroads, as well as proposed road s 
“4° inly shown. This is a rare chance 
for ap and Book Agents, as well as all 
Send for Catalogue, 
ving full particulars and terms. Address 
AYLORD WATSON, 16 Beekman Street, 
New York, or A. B. CLOSSON, Jr., 28 
West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





out of employment. 





Tue Masontc HARMONIA ; 
A COLLECTION OF MUSIC, 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, 

For the use of the 
MASONIC FRATERNITY. 
BY HENRY STEPHEN CUTLER, 
Doctor in Music, Director of the Cecilian 
Choir, etc. 

Being the most complete and best adapt- 
| ed for use in Lodges. 
| Published under the auspices of St. 
| Cecile Lodge, No. 568, city of New York. 
Price, $1. Sent free of post: on re- 

| ceipt of price. Descriptive Cata es ot 
| Masonic Books, Regalia, etc., sent free on 
application. 
MASONIC Phy” ng AND MANU- 

CTURING CO., 
432 svens Street, New York. 








Evecrro-MepicaL APPaARA- 
TUS, 
(HIGHEST PREMIUM.) 

Genorye Srx-CurRent SELF-OPERAT- 
tne, latest improved, bearing the PATENT 
LABELS of 1860 and 1866. 

Address for full information, 

DR. JEROME KIDDER, 
480 Broadway, New York. 








, 

Firrer THE Water—The 
best preventive of cholera and kindred 
sickness is pure water. Get one of Mc- 
Kenzie’s Filters. Sent express, with 
directions how to use it, 6h receipt of $7. 

8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 





Bisuor W mart. y’s Works. 

—Volumes scarce, 

“GOOD AND EVIL ENGELS.’ he 

“THOUGHTS AND APHORISMS.” 

“ ENGLISH SYNONYMS.” 

*“ LESSONS ON REASONING.” 

Price for the set, $10. Address 
8S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


Goop Booxs ror Farmers. 
—Illustrated Annual Register of Rural Af- 
fairs for 1855-6-7, = 44) Engravings, 
vol. 1, post-paid, $1 

Do., do., for ee 0-20, with 450 Engrav- 
ings, vol. 2, $1 50. 

o., do., 1861-2-3. $1 50. 

Do., do., 1864-5-6, $1 50. 

Do., do., 1866, separate, 130 Engravings, 
post- paid, 35 cents. 

Rura! Manual, a “The House,” 
“The Farm,’ he = en,” and ** Do- 
mestic Animals.” 

Fruit Culture for fie Million ; or, Hand- 
book for the Cultivation and Management 
of —_ — $1. Address 

. R. WELLS, 980 Brosdway, N. Y¥. 











MECHANICAL AND Screntiric 
ComPaNnions— 







For the Bookbinder ................. $2 25 
Brass and Iron Founder.... 250 
BOI 4 atthvti Andante 50 
Builder 
Cabinet Maker . 
Chandiler......... 
Cotton Spinner .. ..........cccccesees 
ET 
Dyer's Companion 

“ Instructer........ 
} Ee rrr eeet oenge et 
Millers ... 6 
Millwright and Miller........ 22.7177 3 oo 
Painter and Gilder................... 1 50 
Paper Hangers ore | 
R. R. and Civil Enginecr’ eeraeeebacund 150 
Surveyor.......:. oe dee coos ececih. mw 
The Art of Dyeing, PAN CISL 3 50 
DIOR. chen anenth s+ nenoktew Daina 150 


Tue Manvracture or Iron m ALL 
ITs VARIOUS BRANCHES, to which is added 
an Essay on the Manufacture of Steel, by 


Fred’k Overman, Mining Engineer. (This 
work is scarce, and will not reprinted.) 
“SRE her Peat e $15 00 
Napier’s Electro-Metallurgy.......... 200 
Overman’s Metallurgy ah chee an ae 
Bourne on the Steam-Engine...__.... 250 


Sat “Bees Carrying,and Leather Dress- 


12 
Youmans’ Class-Book of Chemistry... 2 oo 
8. R. wW ELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


New Booxs. —CyctopEepta 
OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. Em- 
bracing Personal and Critical Notices of 
Authors and Selections from their — 
ings, from the earliest period to the 
ent day. With 2% Portraits, 425 / ~ 4 
graphs, and 75 Views of Colleges, Libra- 
ries and Residences of Authors. 2 vols., 
royal 8vo. $12. 

Supplement to the same, 1 yol.12mo. $2. 

THE STRUCTURE OF ANIMAL LIFE. 
Six Lectures, by Prof. Acassrz. 46 Ilus- 
trations. $3. 

THE COMPLETE ~ fear = og OF SHAK- 
SPEARE. Large print. $6. 

FIRST PRINCIPLES OF CHEMIS- 
TRY, by J. Renwick, LL.D. $1 2. 

BANTING ON CORPU LENCE. ‘50 cts, 

HAMMOND on WAKEFULNESS. SS. $1.50, 

EVANS’ Loy LWRIGHT’S GU IDE, 
8vo0, cop lates. $3. 

THE BOOK OF ELOQUENCE, in prose 
and verse, from the most eloquent Orators 
= Poets of other days and the present 
time. 


8. R. WELLS, 389 p BroaSuny, New York, 


New » Music. 


THE FELLow 1: THAT car Looxs L LrgE Me. 
ee Ge CUR. . nc cnc accnaveocnee 
Arranged for Violin, 15c. 
Danpy Pat. The great Irish Song... 
Medley for Piano, 20c. ; Violin, ibe. 
JULIANA PHEBIANA CONSTANTINA 
BI, Cs tae 00s sein seme antn 
Varied for Piano, We. : Violin, 15e. 
Barney O’Hea WALTz, for Piano..... We. 
SriverR Rreeie Wattz, for Piano. .... We. 
Gotpen Waves Watrtz, for Piano... .20c. 
Pappy's THE Boy. Very Popular, . 35c. 
Varied for Piano, 20c. ; Violin, iBe. 
PARADE OF 2p REGIMENT. March... .35c. 
Pretty Lrrritz Saran; or, “* Seven 
pO NAA CC paar rw 35c, 
Schottisch for Piano, 20c. ; Violin, 15c. 
Lovety as A Rose. Schottisch for 
PAGED... 000.0060:86 0c cedcsusss ShastUe 0c. 
For Violin, 15c. 
Sm.ver Troempets. Grand proces- 
SS ahincns ces 400004 -5sa00 f 
HARMONY IN THE Dome or 8r. 




















“ Suntient Witamx My Heart.” sa 
Groschell 

“Se Sieers Tao’ Not a Star.” 
Beautiful serenade by Balfe.......... 35c 

Arranged for Guitar, 30c. 

MABEL AND GUARDs’ WALT?ES. 
Godfrey. Played at the Central Park 
Concerts ; each. Se. 

Hiupa. Beautiful waltz by Godfrey... .35c. 

For Violin, 15¢. each 

InsTRUCTION Books. For Piano, Gui- 
tar, Melodeon, Violin, Flute, Fife, 
Cornet, Accordeon, and Concertina ; 
GUE .. . cnepsebdecerucsenaebebectel ‘ 
Any of the above sent by mail, securely 

wrapped, and free of postage, on receipt 

of marked price. 


FREDERICK Ly mie 
1125 — + door above 25th 
reet, New York. 
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CHOICE NEW CROP TEAS. 


Tue suip “Gotpen Strate” has ar- 
rived from Japan with 22,000 half chests of the finest 
Japan Teas to the Great American Tga ComMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 

These Teas by the ship “* Golden State” were purchased 
direct from the Japanese factor, and in consequence of 
the magnitude of the transaction, were transferred at 
about half the usual commissions. This is the largest 
cargo ever imported from Japan by about seven thousand 
packages. By this operation the Great AMERICAN TEA 
Company put these Teas into the hands of the consumers 
with but one very small profit—ar achievement in com- 
mercial enterprise seldom if ever beforeattained. These 
Teas are acknowledged, both here and in Japan, as being 
the finest full cargo ever exported from that country. 

Also the ship “George Shotton” has arrived from 
Foochow with 12,000 half chests of the finest Foochow 
Oolong Teas. 

The cargo of the ship ‘“ George Shotton” is the second 
in size that has ever come to this port from Foochow 
(which is the finest Black Tea district in China). These 
are the finest first-picking contract Teas—rich, fresh, and 
full-flavored. This will enable us to supply our trade 
with uniform fine-flavored Teas for a long time to come. 
These Teas were contracted for before the picking. 
Contract Teas are always far superior to any others. A 
large proportion of contract Teas of first pickings go to 
the European markets. That is one of the principal 
reasons why the English people consume three pounds 
of Tea, on an average, to one in an equal number of 
population in the United States. Heretofore, the United 
States have been compelled, to a considerable extent, to 
put up with lower grades of Teas and later pickings. 
This unfortunate result for the consumers of this country 
has been brought about heretofore in consequence of the 
many and great profits of the *‘ middlemen” in the Tea 
trade. But this has been in a great measure remedied 
by the establishment of the Great AmErRIcAN TEA Com- 
Pany, and their system of furnishing Teas to the con- 
sumer direct from the Chinese and Japanese factors, thus 
saving them many intermediate profits. 

The receiving of these two large cargoes by the 
Great American Tea Company for their own trade is 
acknowledged by the mercantile community as the 
largest transactions ever made in this country. They 
were deemed of so much importance, that the fact was 
telegraphed to all the principal commercial papers in the 
country by their correspondents here, and thus appeared 
as an important news item throughout the United States 
at the same time. 

The importance of these transactions in this market is 
thus noticed by the oldest and most respectable com- 
mercial paper in this city—the New York Shipping and 
Commercial List—which says: “The trade have again 
been startled by the arrival of two large cargoes of Teas 
to the Great AmericaAN Tea Company; the ship 
‘Golden State,’ from Japan, with 22,000 half chests ; and 
the ship ‘George Shotton,’ from Foochow, with 12,000 
packages.’ And in another place it says: “‘ The recent 
large operations of the Great AMERICAN TEA CoMPANY 
have taken the Trade by surprise, and are rather a 
novelty in this market. The taking up of two cargoes 
within a week, comprising 12,331 packages Black, and 
23,849 packages Japan, for immediate consumption, at a 
cost of about a million and a half of dollars, indicates 
the extensive nature of the Company's business, and 
deserves a passing notice at our hands.” 

In addition to these large cargoes of Black and Japan 
Teas, the Company are constantly receiving large invoices 
of the finest quality of Green Teas from the Moyune dis- 
tricts of China, which are unrivaled for fineness and 
delicacy of flavor. 

This is the season of the year when we receive new 
Teas, and, consequently, our customers will not fail to 
notice a marked improvement in freshness from this 
time forward. 

By our system of supplying Clubs thronghout the 
country, consumers in all parts of the United States can 
receive their Teas at the same prices (with the small 








additional expense of transportation) as though they 
bought them at our warehouses in this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to 
get up a club. The answer is simply this: Let each 
person wishing to join in a club say how much tea or 
coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from our 
Price List, as published in the paper or in our circulars. 
Write the names, kinds, and amounts plainly on a list, 
and when the club is compiete send it to us by mail, and 
we will put each party’s goods in separate packages, and 
mark the name upon them, with the cost, so there need 
be no confusion in their distribution—each party getting 
exactly what he orders, and no more. The cost of 
transportation the members of the club can divide equi- 
tably among themselves. 

Country CLuss, Hand and Wagon Peddlers, and small 
stores (of which class we are supplying many thousanda, 
all of which are doing well), can have their orders 
promptly and faithfally filled; and in case of Clubs can 
have each party’s name marked on their package and 
directed by sending their orders to Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey 
Street. 

Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
thirty dollars had better send post-office drafts, or money 
with their orders, to save the expense of collecting by 
express; but larger orders we will forward by express, 
to collect on delivery. 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary sackage to 
the party getting up the club. Our profits are small, but 
we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no com- 
plimentary package for clubs of leas than $30. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently rely 
upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come direct 
from the custom-house stores to our warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satis- 
faction. If they are not satisfactory, they can be 
returned at our expense within thirty days, and have 
the money refunded. 

The Company have selected the following kinds from 
their stock, which they recommend to meet the wants of 
clubs. They are sold at Cargo Prices, the same as the 
Company sell them in New York, as the List of Prices 
will show. 

PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 

Ooxone (Black), 70 c., 80 c., 90 c., best $1 per pound. 

Mrxep (Green and Black), 70 c., 80c., 90 c., best $1 
per pound. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Black), 80 c., 90 c., $1, $1 10, 
best $1 20 per pound. 

ImpeRiat (Green), 80 c., 90 c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 
per pound. 

Youne Hyrson (Green), 80 c., 90 c., $1, $1 10, best 
$1 2% per pound. 

UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90 c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 per 
pound. 

GuNPOWDER (Green), $1 25, best $1 50 per pound. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 

Ground Coffee, 2c., We., We., Bc., best 40c. per 
pound. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers, and 
Families who use large quantities of Coffee, can econo- 
mize in that article by using our French Breakfast and 
Dinner Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30 c. per 
pound, and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 


Consumers can save from 50 c. to $1 per pound by 
purchasing their Teas of the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
Post- Office Box, No. 5,643, New York City. 


The Great American Tea Company (established 
1861) is recommended by the leading newspapers, re- 
ligious and secular, in this and other cities, viz. : 


American Agriculturist, New York City, Orange Judd, 
Editor. 

Christian Advocate, New York City, Daniel Curry, 
D.D., Editor, 





Christian Advocate, Cincinnati, Ohio, J. M. Reid, D D., 
Editor. 

Christian Advocate, Chicago, Ill., Thomas M. Eddy, 
D.D., Editor. 

Evangelist, New York City, Dr. H. M. Field and J. G. 
Craighead, Editors. 

Examiner and Chronicle, New York City, Edward 
Bright, Editor. 

Christian Intelligencer, E. 8. Porter, D.D., Editor. 

Independent, New York City, William C. Bowen, 
Publisher. 

The Methodist, Geo. R. Crooks, D.D., Editor. 

Moore's Rural New Yorker, Rochester, N. Y., D. D. T. 
Moore, Editor and Proprietor. 

Tribune, New York City, Horace Greeley, Editor. 


We call attention to the above list as a positive guar- 
antee of our manner of doing business; as well as the 
hundreds of thousands of persons in our published Clab 
Lists. 


CLUB ORDERS. 


St. Caaries, Winona Co., Minn., March 28, 1867. 


To the Great American Tea Company, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 


I send you a fifth order for Tea. My neighbors think 
I have “learned the road,” and insist on my doing the 
business for them. I will simply say that all kinds of 
Tea received from your company have given complete 
satisfaction. Your Teas are fresh—well flavored—strong. 
The Merchants can furnish for $2 25 to $2 50 per pound 
no better article than you give us at $1 25; some say you 
areahumbug. Please humbug us again on this order. 
Truly yours, in behalf of Tea drinkers, 
SAMUEL 8. BEMAN. 


4 1b. Best Uncolored Japan..Jos. Dewey ..at $1 25 $5 00 


4“ Best Green............. C. B. Randall... 12% 5 00 
4“ Best Green........ .....Andrew Main... 125 65 00 
4 Best Green ........ a. = 12 500 
2 Best Uncolored Japan..Henry Hall. .... 125 250 
2“ Gunpowder ............ A. Brown....... 150 300 


1“ Best English Breakfast.N. H. Swift. 120 12 





2* Green ..................William Smith.. 125 2 50 
D * QeOmie tiddss <seiccs ese. George Smith... 125 250 
2“ Young Hyson ..J. L. Downing... 125 2 50 
2** Best Oolong. .......... James Roan ... 100 20 
4“ Uncolored Japan....... Jacob Beman... 12% 5 00 
8“ Best Oolong........- ..-H. Tabbot...... 100 300 
2 Best Mixed ........... A. Turner ..... 100 200 
DB GOBER 6 os cescine ech ysvced Geo. Watson ... 12% 250 
2 Best Oolong............ G. B. Pratt. ... 100 200 
DB GER 0.000 ccccccsseses Charles Grube.. 12% 250 
GS GOOM . o.. cc ccercenscce A. W. Bingham. 12% 5 00 
1“ Best Gunpowder....... H. C. Parrott... 150 150 
1 “* English Breakfast......H.C. Parrott... 120 12 
1“ Young Hyson.......... H. C, Parrott... 100 100 

BORK sis ceeir cee ice sy uo ceb cod ..+. $61 90 


N. B.—All villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by alubbing together, can reduce the cost of their 
Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly to 
the Great American TEA CoMPANY. 


BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name, either 
wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imitations. We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize the 
use of our name. 


TAKE NOTICE.—Clubs and quantity buyers are only 
furnished from our Wholesale and Club Department. 

Post-Office orders and drafts made payable to the order 
of the Great Amenican Tea Company. Direct letters 
and orders to the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


Nos. 81 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 
June 6—It. Post-Office Box, 5,643. 
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SPIRIT OF THE AGB. 

Tue time for“ slow coaches” and slow steam- 
boats has passed. We will not be punished 
by a long, tedious, sea-sick voyage of two or 
three weeks, and in a rolling, pitching, tum- 
bling tub, from New York to Liverpool, when 
we can step on board an elegant, swift, and 
steady steamer like the above, and make the 
passage from shore to shore in a week! Our 
experience favors large side-wheelers rather 
than the smaller rolling propellers. By the 
politeness of the American Artisan we are 
enabled to present our readers with the above 
view of the great last fast steamer, planned by 
Mr. Tuomas Suiver, of New York. 

Mr. Silver proposes vessels, of which the 
above is a representation, of 590 feet in length, 
75 feet wide, 30 feet perpendicular, and tonnage 
measurement for 
passengers and freight between America and 
Europe. They will be strengthened, both lon- 
gitudinally and transversely, by diagonal brac- 
ing. The propelling power will consist of two 
paddle-wheels of ordinary construction, driven 
by two engines, with a-center shaft arranged 
fur disconnection, in order to run them sepa- 
rately when required. 
propellers, driven on the same principle as to 
convenience ; this will enable the maneuvering 
of the vessel in a small compass, or, in case of 
failure of the rudder at sea, to effect the steer- 
ing. Mr. Silver calculates that either of the en- 
gines will have power to drive the vessels six or 
eight miles an hour, while the whole power is 
calculated to make twenty miles, or a passage 
over the Atlantic in about seven days. The 
carrying capacity will be 3,000 tons cargo, 
besides fuel, and 2,500 passengers. [When 
our steamers use petroleum instead of coal, 
as they may soon, there will be an immense 


7,168, gross custom-house 


There will also be two | 





saving of space and weight.] The mag- 
nitude of the vessels will afford many 
accommodations unknown to smaller ones; 
the price for passage and cabin will be very 
low, and the supply of food to order, or a la 
carte, at prices as moderate as at restaurants 
in London, Paris, or New York. By this 
arrangement, passengers who choose to econo- 
mize, need not pay for the extravagance 
of others. It is calculated that five or six 
weeks’ excursion may be made by one of these 
steamers to Paris, London, etc., for a sum not 
exceeding the cost of a passage each way in 
one of the present first-class ships to Liverpool 
or Brest and back; in fact, a transatlantic trip 
may substitute a watering-place resort for 
thousands, and the annual stale Continental 
trips of Englishmen will be reversed to New 
York, Niagara, the Rocky Mountains, and the 
many attractions of the New World. 

It is for no want of confidence in such a sys- 
tem of transatlantic communication that the 
project is not carried out in this country. It 
has gained great favor in England, and it is 
probable that it will be consummated under 
the auspices of some of the great railway com- 
panies there, to run between New York and 
some southwestern terminus—say, on the river 
Severn, Plymouth, or Falmouth—and possibly 
extend to Brest. Our Government seems per- 
fectly content to have England continue the 
mistress of the seas, though it could be averted 
by a simple act of Congress permitting for a 
term of, say, ten years—until domestic matters 
become better regulated—any ships owned, or 
chiefly so, by American citizens to register and 
run under the United States flag, without 
reference to where they were built, when said 
ships are employed in foreign commerce. This 
need in no way affect ship-building for coast- 
wise service, which is about the only employ- 





ment enjoyed by American vessels at present. 
The citizens of most other nations can buy ships 
of whom they choose, and register them under 
their own flag; and although without protec- 
tion or the native skill in the various steam- 
boat adaptations so prominent in the United 
States, the English-built ships monopolize the 
ocean. [Where is Captain Ward of the Great 
Lakes? Will not he, with others, help to set 
our shipping to rights ?] 
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Carvine CHARACTER.—Did you ever watch 
a sculptor slowly fashioning a human counte- 
nance? It is not molded at once. It is pain- 
fully and laboriously wrought. A thousand 
blows rough cast it. Ten thousand chisel 
points put in the fine touches and bring out 
the features and expression. It is a work of 
time; but at last the full likeness stands fixed 
and unchanging in the solid marble. So does 
a man carve out his own moral likeness. 
Every day he adds something to the work. A 
thousand ‘acts of thought and will shape the 


features and the expressions of the soul. Habits 
of love, piety, and truth—habits of falsehood 
or passion, silently mold and fashion it, till at 
length it wears the likeness of God or the 
image of a demon. 
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